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ment ever speaks, and reveals to you with wonderful elo- 
quence the sadness in which itdelights. It produces a luxury 
of anguish, a fullness of the satisfaction of imaginary woe, a 
realization of the mysterious delights of romance, which no 
words can ever thoroughly supply. While the notes are 
living, while the music is still in the air, the ear comes to 
covet greedily every atom of tone which the instrument will 
produce, so that the slightest extraneous sound becomes an 
offence. The notes sink and sink so low and low, with their 
soft sad wail of delicious woe, that the listener dreads that 
something will be lost in the struggle of listening. There 
seems to come some lethargy on his sense of hearing, which 
he fears will shut out from bis brain the last, lowest, sweetest 
strain, the very pearl of the music, for which he has been 
watching with all ‘he intensity of prolonged desire. And 
then the zither is silent, and there remains a fond memory 
together with a deep regret. 

err Crippel seated himself on his stool and looked once or 
twice round about upon the room almost with dismay. Then 
he struck his zither, uncertainly, weakly, and commenced the 
prelude of his piece. But Lotta thought that she had never 
heard so sweet a sound. When he paused after a few strokes 
there was a sound of applause in the room—of applause in- 
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Witerature. 


BARBARA GRAY. 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


“ Barbara Gray! 
Pause, and remember what the world will say,” 
I cried, and turning on the threshold fled, 
When he was breathing on his dying bed ; 
But when, with heart grown bold, 
I cross’d the threshold cold, 
Here lay John Hamerton, and he was dead. 


And all the house of death was chill snd dim, 
The dull old housekeeper was looking grim, 
‘The hall-clock tickling slow, the dismal rain 
Splashing by fits against the window-pane, 
The garden shivering in the twilight dark, 
Beyond, the bare trees of the empty park, 
And faint gray light upon the great cold bed, 
And I alone ; and he | turn’d from—dead. 


Ay, “ dwarf” they called this man who sleeping lies ; 
No lady shone upon him with her eyes, 

No tender maiden heard his true-love vow, 

And pressed her kisses on the great bold brow. 

What cared John Hamerton? With light, light laugh, 
He halted through the streets upon his staff; 

Halt, lame, not beauteous, yet with winning grace 
And sweetness in his pale and quiet face ; 

Fire, heil’s or heaven's, in his eyes of blue; 

Warm words of love upon his tongue thereto ; 

Could win a woman’s Soul with what he said, 

And I am here; and here he lieth dead. 

I would not blush if the bad world saw now 

How by his bed I stoop and kiss his brow! 

Ay, kiss it, kiss it, oc’r and oe’r again, 

With all the love that filis my heart and brain. 


For where was man had stoop’d to me before, 
Though I was maiden etiil, and girl no more? 
Where was the spirit that had deign’d to prize 
The poor plain features and the envious eyes ? 
What lips bad whisper’d warmly in mine ears? 
When had |] known the passion and the tears? 
Till he 1 look on sleeping came unto me, 

Found me among the shadows, stoop'd to woo me, 
Seized on the heart that flutter’d withering here, 
Strung it, and wrung it, with new joy and fear, 
Yea, brought the rapturous light, and brought the day, 
Waken’d the dead heart, withering away, 

Put thorns end roses on the unhouour’d head, 
That felt but roses till the roses fled! 

Who, who, but he crept unto sunless ground, 
Content to prize the faded face he found? 


John Hamerton, I pardon all—sleep scund, my love, sleep 


sound! 


What fool that crawls shall prate of shame and sin? 
Did he not think me fair enough to win? 

Yea, stoop and smile upon my face as none, 
Living or dead, save he alone, had done ? 

Bring the bright blush unto my cheek, when ne’er 
The tall of life and love had mantled there ? 

And I am allalone; and here lies he— 

The only man that ever smiled on me. 

Here, in his lonely dwelling-house he lies, 

The light all faded from his winsome eyes: 
Alone, alone, alone, he slumbers here, 

With wife nor little child to shed a tear! 

Little, indeed, to him did nature give ; 

Nor was he good and pure as some that live, 

But pinch’d in body, warp’din limb, 

He hated the bad world that loved not him! 


Barbara Gray ! 

Pause, and remember how he turn’d away ; 

Think of your wrongs and of your sorrows. Nay! 
Woman, think rather of the shame and wrong 

Of pining lonely in the dark so long ; 

Think of the comfort in the grief he brought, 

The revelation in the love he taught. 

Then, Barbara Gray! : 

Blush not, nor heed what the cold world will say ; 
But kiss him, kiss him, o’er and o'er again, 

In passion and in pain, 

With all the love that fills your heart and brain ! 
Yea, kiss him, bless him, pray beside his bed, 

For you have lived, and here your love lies dead. 





LOTTA SCHMIDT. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
Concluded. 


BY 


Reader, did you ever hear the zither? When played, as it 





tended to encourage by commemorating past triumphs. The 
musician looked again away from his music to his audience, 
and bis eyes caught the eyes of the girl he loved; and his 
gaze fell also upon the face of the handsome, well-dressed, 
young Adonis who was by her side. He, Herr Crippe! the 
musician, could never make himself look like that; he could 
make no slightest approach to that outward triumph. But 
then, he could play the zither, and Fritz Planken could only 
play with his cane! He would do what hecould! He would 
play his best! He had once almost ved to get up and 
declare that he was too tired that evening to do justice to his 
instrument. But there was an insolence of success about his 
rival’s hat and trousers which spirited him on to the fight. 
He struck his zither again, and they who understood him and 
his zither knew that he was in earnest. 

The old men who had listened to him for the last twenty 
years declared that he had never played as he played on that 
night. At first he was somewhat bolder, somewhat louder 
than was his wont; as though he were resolved to go out of 
his accustomed track; but, after a while, he gave that up; 
that was simply the effect of nervousness, and was continued 
only while the timidity remained preseat with him. But he 
soon forgot everything but his zither and his desire to do it 
justice. The atiention of all present soon became so close 
taat you might have heard a pin fall. Even Fritz sat per- 
fectly still, with his mouth open, and forgot to play with his 
cane. Lotta’s eyes were quickly full of tears, and before long 
they were rolling down her cheeks, Herr Crippel, though he 
did not know that he looked at her, was aware that it was so. 
Then came upon them all there an ecstacy of delicious sad- 
ness. As 1] have said above, every ear was struggling that no 
softest sound might escape unhward. And thea at last the 
zither was silent, and no one could have marked the moment 
when it had ceased to sing. 

For a few moments there was perfect silence in the room, 
and the musician still kept his seat with his face turned upon 
his instrament. He knew well that he had succeeded, that 
his triumph had been complete, and every moment that the 

ppl was ¢ ded was an added jewel to his crown. 
Bat it soon came,the loud shouts of praise, the ringing bravos, 
the striking of glasses, his own name repeated from all parts 
of the hall, the clapping of hands, the sweet sound of women’s 
voices, and the waving of white haadkerchiefs, Herr Crip- 
pel stood up, towel’ thrice, wiped his face with a hand- 
kerchief, and then sat down on a stool in the corner of the 
orchestra. 

“TI don’t know much about his being too old,’’ said Carl 
Stobel. 

“ Nor I either,” said Lotta. 

“That is what I call music,” said Marie Weber. 

“ He can play the zither, certainly,” said Fritz; “ but as to 
the violin, it is more doubtful.” 

“He is excellent with both—with both,” said Lotta, 

il Nad 
mn after that the party got up to leave the hall, and as 
they went out they encountered Herr Crippel. 

“You have gone beyond yourself to-night,” said Marie, 
“and we wish you joy.” 

“Ob no. It was pretty good, was it? With the zither it 
depends mostly on the atmosphere ; whether it is hot, or cold, 
or wet, or dry, or on I know not what. It is an accident it 








“ Herr Crippel isa very good man. He is the best son in 
the world, aud he makes two hundred florias a month.” 

“O, if that is to count!” 

“\Of course it is to count. Why should it not count? Would 
the Princess Theresa have married the other day if the young 
Prince had had no income to support her?” 

“You can do as you please, a 

“Yes, I can do as I please, certainly. I suppose Adela 
Bruhl will be at Sperl’s to-morrow ?” 

“1 should say so, certainly. I hardly ever knew her to 
miss her Sanday evening.” 

“Nor. I, too, am fond of dancing—very. I delight in 
dancing. ButIam not a slave to Sperl’s, and then I do 
not care to dance with every one.” 

“ Adela Bruhl dances very well,” said Fritz. 

“ That is as one may think. She ought to; for she begins 
at ten and goes on till two, always. there is no one nice 


for dancing she puts up with some one that is not nice. But 
all that is nothing to me.” 


“ Nothing, I should say, Lotta.” 

“ Nothing in the world. But this is something; last Sun- 
day = danced three times with Adela. 

“Did 1? I did not count.” 

“TIcounted. It is my business to watch thoee things, if 
you are to be ever anything to me, Fritz. I will not pretend 
that I am indifferent. 1 am not indifferent. Icare very much 
about it. Fritz, if you dance to-morrow with Adela you will 
not dance with me again—either then orever.” And having 
uttered this threat she ran and found Marie, who had just 
reached the door of the house in which they both lived. 

Fritz, as he walked home by himself, was in doubt as to the 
course which it would be his ducy as a man to pursue in re- 
ference to the lady whom he loved. He had distinctly heard 
that lady ask an old admirer of hers to go to Sperl’s and dance 
with her; and yet, withip ten minutes afterwards, she had 
peremptorily commanded him not to dance with another girl! 
Now, Fritz Planken had a very good opinion of himself, as 
he was well entitled to have, and was quite aware that other 
pretty girls besides Lotta Schmidt were within his reach. He 
did not receive two hundred florins a month, as did Herr 
Crippel, but then he was five-and-twenty instead of five-and- 
7 ; and, in the matter of money, too, he was doing pretty 
well. He did love Lotta Schmidt. It would not be easy for 
him to part with her. But she, too, loved him—as he told 
himself, and she would hardly push matters to extremities. 
At any rate, he would not submit to a threat. He would 
dance with Adela Bruhl!, at Sperl’s. He thought, at least, 
that when the time should come, he would find it well to 
dance with her. 

Sperl’s dancing saloon, in the Tabor Strasse, is a great in- 
stitution at Vienna. It is open always of a Sunday evening, 
and dancing then commences at ten, and is continued till 
two or three o’clock in the morning. There two large 
rooms, in one of which the dancers dance, and in the other 








the dancers and visitors, who do not dance, eat, and drink 
and smoke continually. But the most wond of 
Sperl's establishment is this, that there is nothin to 


offend any one, Girls dance and men smoke, and there is 
eating and drinking, and everybody is as weil behaved as 
though there was a protecting phalanx of dowagers silting 
round the wall of the saloon, There are no dowagers, 
though there may probably be a policeman somewhere about 
the place. To stranger it is very remarkable that there is 
80 little of what we cal! flirting ;—aimost none of it. It would 
eeem that to the dancing is such a matter of business, 
that here at Sperl’s they can think of nothing else. To mind 
their steps,—and atthe same time their dresses, lest they 
should be trod upon,—to keep full pace with the music, to 
make all the proper turns at every proper time, and to have 
the foot fallon the floor atthe exact instant; all this is 
enough, without further excitement. You will see a girl 
dancing with a man as though the man were a chair, or a 
stick, or some piece of furniture. She condescends 
to use his but as soon as the dance is over she sends 
him away. She hardly speaks a word to him,if a word! She 
has come there to dance, and not to talk ; unless, in 

Marie Weber and Lotta Schmidt, she has a 

there of her very own. 

At about haltf-past ten Marie and Lotta entered the saloon, 
and paid their kreutzers, and sat themselves dowa on seats in 
the further saloon, from whica, through arcaways, they 
could see the dancers. Neither Carl nor Fritz had come as 
yet, and the girls were quite content to wait. It was to be 
1 





one plays well. Good-night to you. Good-night, Lotta. 
Good-uight, sir.” And be took off his hat, and bowed—bowed, 
as it were, expressly to Fritz Planken. 

“ tlerr Crippel,” eaid Lotta, “one word with you.” And 
she drop bebind from Fritz, and returned to the musician. 
“Herr Crippel, will you meet me at Sperl’s to-morrow 
night?” 

e At Sperl’s? No. I do not go to Sperl’s any longer, 
Lotta. You told me that Marie’s friend was coming two- 
night ; but you did not tell me of your own.” 

“ Never mind what I told you, or did not tell you. Herr 
Crippel, will you come to Sperl’s to-morrow ?” 

“No; you would not dance with me, and I should not care 
to see you dance with any one else.” 

“ But I will dance with you.” 

“ And Planken will be there ?” 

“Yes; Fritz will be there. He is always there. I cannot 
help that.” 

“No, Lotta; I wili not go to Sperl’s. I will tell you a lit- 
tle secret. At forty-five one is too old for Sperl’s.” 

“ There are men there every Sunday over fifty—over sixty, 
I am sure.” 

“They are men in their different ways of life from me, my 
dear. No, I will not go to Sperl’s. When will you come and 
see my mother?” 

Lotta promised that she would go and see the Frau Crippel 
before long, and then tripped off and joined her party. 

Stobel and Marie had walked on, while Fritz remained a 
little behind for Lotta. 

* Did you ask him to come to Sper!’s to-morrow ?”’ he said. 

“To be sure I did.” 

MP npennd gh talpognedyt 

“ Why not nice? Nice or not, 1didit. Why should not 
I ask him, if I pleas2?” 

“ Because I thought I would have the pleasure of entertain- 
ing you—that it was a little party of my own.” 

“ Very well, Herr Pilanken,” said Lotta, drawing herself a 
little away from him ; “ ifa d of mine is not welcome at 
your litue party, I certainly shall not juin in myself.” 

“ Bat, Lotta, does not every one know what it is taat Crip- 


is sometimes played in Vienna, it combines ali the softest | pel wishes of you?” 

notes of the humaa voice. It sings to of love,and then; “There is no harm in his wishing. My friends tell me that 

wails to you of disappointed love, till it fills you with a me- Same sare aah 206 to Give Rian Week Se Sa Bat I 
you | have chance.’ 


lancholy from which there is no escaping, from which 
never wish 


to escape, It speaks to you as no other insiru- 





*Q yes; no doubt you still have the chance.” 


a d that they would be there before the men, and they 
both understood that the real dancing was not commenced 
early in the evening. It might be all very well for such as 
Adeila Brubl to dance with any one who came at ten o'clock, 
but Lotta Schmidt would not care to amuse herself after that 
fashion. As to Marie, she was to be married after another 
some and of course she would dance with no one but Carl 
tobel. 

“ Look at her,” said Lotta, pointing with her foot to fair 
girl, very pretty, but with hair somewhat untidy, who at this 
moment was waltzing in the other room. That lad is a waiter 
in the Minden hotel. I know him. She would dance with 
any one.” 

“T suppose she likes dancing, and there is no harm ia the 
boy,” said Marie. 

“ No, there is no harm, and if she likes it I do not begrudge 
it her. See what red hands she has.” 

“ She is of that complexion,” said Marie. 

“ Yes, she is of that complexion all over; look at her face. 
At any rate she might have better shoes on. Did you ever 
see anybody so untidy ?” 

“She is very pretty,” said Marie. 

“ Yes, she is pretty. There is no doubt she is poe. She 
is not a native here. Her people are from Munich. Do you 
know, Marie, I think girls are always thought more of in 
other countries than in their own.” 

Soon after this Carl and Fritz came together, and Fritz, as 
he passed across the end of the first saloon, spoke a word or 
two to Adela. Lotta saw this, but determined that she would 
take no Gade at i —_ a op ee aN “ 

tos , but so might very well. 
prea od if she did quarrel with him she would quarrel on a 
lain intelligible ground. Withia two minutes Osri and 
Marie waren and Fritz had asked Lotta to stand up. 

“J will wait a little,” said she, “I never like to begin much 
before eleven.” 

“ As you please,” said Fritz; and he sat down in the chair 
which dant had occupied. Then he played with his cane, 
and as he did so his eyes followed the steps of Adela BrublL 

“She dances very well,” said Lotta. 

«“H—m—m, yes.” Fritz did not choose to bestow any 
strong praise on Adela’s dancing. 

“ Yes, Fritz, she does dance well—very well indeed. And 


is never tired. If you ask me whether I like her style, I 
stil] | she sty 





cannot quite say thati do. Itis not what we do 
exactly. 
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“She has lived in Vienna since she was achild.” 

“It isin the blood then, 1 suppose. Look at her fair hair, 
all blowing about. She is not like one of us.” 

“Ob no, she is not.” : . 

“That she is very pretty, I quite admit,” said Lotta. 
“ Those sott grey eyes are delicious. Is it not a pity she has 
no eyebrows ?” 

“ Bat she has eyebrows.” 

“Ab, you have been closer than I, and you have seen 
them. I have never danced with her, and I cannot see them. 
Of course they are there, more or less.” 

After a while the dancing ceased, and Adela Brub] came up 
into the supper-room, passing the seats on which Fritz and 
Lotta were sitting. p ’ 

“Are you not going to dance, Fritz?” she said, with a 
smile, as she passed them. , 

“Go, go,” said Lotta; “why do you not go? She has in- 
vited you.” 

“No; she bas not invite? me. She spoke to us both.” 

“She did not speak to me, for my name is not Fritz. I 
do not see how you can help going, when she asked you 80 

rettily.” 

“} shall bein plenty of time presently. Will you dance 
now, Lotta? They are going to begin a waltz, and we will 
have aquadrille afterwards,” 

“No, Herr Planken, I will not dance Just now.” 

“Herr Planken, is it? You want to quarrel with me then, 
Lotta.” 

“I do not want to be one of two. I will not be one of two. 
Adela Bruhl is very pretty, and I advise you to go to her. I 
was told only yesterday her father can give her fifteen hun- 
dred florins of fortune! For me—I have no father.” 

“ But you may have a husband to-morrow.” 

bs a that is true, and a good one. Ob, such a good 
one 

“ What do you mean by 

“ You go and dance wit 
what | mean.” 

Fritz had some idea in his own mind, more or less clearly 
developed, that his iate as regarded Lotta Schmidt, now lay 
in his own hands. He undoubtedly desired to have Lotta for 
his own. He would have married her there and then,—at 
that moment had it been possibie. He bad quite made up his 
miod that be preferred her much to Adela Brahl, though 
Adela Bruhl had fifteen hundred florins. But be did not like 
to endure tyranny, even from Lotta, and he did not know 
how to escape the tyranny otherwise than by dancing with 
Adela. He paused a moment, swinging his cane, endeavour- 
ing tv think how he might best assert his manhood and yet 
not offend the girl he loved. But he found that to assert his 
manhood was now his first duty. 

“ Well, Lotta,” he said, “since you are so cross with me, I 
will ask Adela to dance.” And in two minutes he was spin- 
ning round the room with Adela Brub! in his arms. 

“Curtainly she dances very well,” said Lotta, smiling, to 
Marie, who had now come back to her seat. 

“ Very well,” said Marie, who was out of breath. 

“ And so does he.” 

“ Beautifully,” said Marie. 


that ?” 
bh Adela Bruhl, and you shall see 


“ Is it not # pity that I should have lost such a partner for 
ever?” 

* Lotta!” 

“I istrue. Look here, Marie, there is my hand upon it. I 


will never dance with him again,—never,—never,—never. 
Why was he so hard upon Herr Crippel last night ?” 

“ Was he bard upon Herr Crippel ?” 

“ He said that Herr Crippel was toc old to play the zither; 
too old! Some people are too young to understand. I shall 
go bome, | shall not stay to sup with you to-night.” 

“ Lotta, you must stay for supper.” 

“] will not sup at bis table. I have quarrelled with him. 
It is all over. Fritz Planken is as free as the air for me.” 

“ Lotta, do not say anything ina hurry. At any rate do 
not do anything in a hurry.” 

“I do not mean to do anything atall. It is simply this,—I 
do not care very much for Fritz after all. I don’t think 1 
ever did. It is all very well to wear your clothes nicely, but 
if that is all, what does it come to? If he could play the 
zither, now !” 

“There are other things except playing the zither. They 
say he isa bookkeeper.” 

“I don’t like book-keeping. Te has to be at his hotel from 
eight in the morning till eleven at night.” 

“You know best.” 

“I am notso sure of that. I wish I did know best. But I 
never saw such a girl as youare. How i. charge! It was 
only yesterday you scolded me because I did not wish to be 
the wife of your dear friend Crippel.” 

“ Herr Crippel is a very good man.” 

“You go away with your good man! you have got a good 

man of your own. He is standing there waiting for you, like 
a gander on one leg. He wants you to dance; go away.” 
Then Marie did go away, and Lotta was left alone by herself. 
She certainly had bebaved badly to Fritz, and she was aware 
of it. She excused herself to herself by remembering that 
sbe had never yet given Fritz a promise. She was her own 
mistress, and had, as yet, a right to do what she pleased with 
herself. He bad asked her for her love, and she had not told 
him that he should not have it. That was all. Herr Crippel 
had asked her a dozen times, and she had at last told him 
definitely, positively, that there was no hope for him. Herr 
Crippel, of course, would not ask her again ;—so she told her- 
selt. But if there was no such person as Herr Crippel in all 
the world, she would have nothing more to do with Fritz 
Planken,—nothing more to do with him asa lover. He had 
given ber fair ground for a quarrel, and she would take ad- 
vantage of it. Then as she sat still while they were dancing, 
she closed her eyes and thought of the zither and of the zither- 
ist, She remained alone for a long time. The musicians in 
Vienna will play a waltz for tweoty minutes, and the same 
dancers will continue to dance almost without a pause; and 
thea, almost immediately afterwards, there was a quadrille. 
Fritz, who was resolved t» put down tyranny, stood up with 
Adela for the quadrille also. “Iam so glad,” said Lotta to 
herself. “I will wait till this is over, and then I will say good- 
night to Marie, and will go home.” Three or four men had 
asked her to dance, but she had refused. She would not dance 
to-night at all. Sue was inclined, she thought, to be a litle 
serious, and would go home. At last Fritz returned to her, 
and bade her come to supper. He was resolved to see how 
far his mode of casting off tyranny might be successful, so he 
approached her with a smile, and offered to take her to bis 
table xs though hothing had happened. 

“ My friend,” she said, “ your table is laid for four, and the 
places will all be filled.” 

“ The table is laid for five,” said Fritz. 


“Ts is one too many. I shall sup with my friend, Herr 


” 


Crippel 
* Herr Crippel is not here.” 
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“Is he not? Ah me! then I shal! be alone, and I must go 
to bed supperiess. Thank you, no, Herr Pianken.” 

“ And what will Marie say?” 

“T hope she will enjoy the nice dainties you will give her. 
Marie is all right. Marie's fortune is made. Woe is me! my 
fortune is to seek. There is one thing certain, it is no t to be 
found here in this room.” 

Then Fritz turned on his heel and went away; and as he 
went Lotta saw the figure of a man, as he made his way 
slowly and hesitatingly into the saloon from the outer pas- 
sage. He was dressed in a close frock coat, and had on a hat 
of which she knew the shape as well as she did the make of 
her own gloves. “If he has not come after all !” she said to 
herself. Then she turned herself a little round, and drew her 
chair somewhat into an archway, so that Herr Crippel should 
not see her reajily. 

The other four had settled themselves at their table, Marie 
having said a word of reproach to Lotta as she passed. Now, 
on . she got up from her seat and crossed to her 
friend. 

“ Herr Crippel is here,” she said. 

“ Of course he is here,” said Lotta. 

“ But you did not expect him ?” 

* Ask Fritz if I did not say I wonld sup with Herr Crippel. 
You ask him. But I shall not all the same. Do not say a 
word. I shall steal away when nobody is lookin...” 

The musician came wandering up the room, and had look- 
ed into every corner before he had even found the supper- 
table at which the four were sitting. And then he did not 
see Lotta. He took off his hat as he addressed Marie, and 
asked some question as to the absent one. 

“She is waiting for you somewhere, Herr Crippel,” said 
Fritz, as he filled Adela’s glass with wine. 

“For me?” said Herr Crippel, as he looked round. “No, 
she does not expect me.” And in the meantime Lotta had 
left her seat, and was hurrying away to the door. 

“There! there!” said Marie; “ you will be too late if you 
do not run.” Then Herr Crippel did run, and caught Lotta 
as she was taking her bat from the old woman who had the 
girls’ bats and shawls in charge near the door. 

“ What, Herr Crippel, you at Sperl’s? When you fold me 
expressly, in so many wor js, that you would not come! That 
is not behaving well to me, certainly.” 

“What, my coming? Is that behaving bad?” 

“No; but why did you say you would not come when 
Iasked you? You have come to meet some one. Who 
is it?” 

“You, Lotta; you.” 

“ And yet you refused me when I asked you! Well, and 
now you are here, what are you going todo? You will not 
dance.” 

“| will dance with you, if you will put up with me.” 

“No, I will not dance. am too old. [ have given it 
up. I shall come to Sper!’s no more after this. Dancing is a 
folly.” 

“ Lotta, you are laughing at me now.” 

“Very well; if you like, you may have it so.” By this 
time he had brought her back into the room, and was walk- 
ing up and down the length of the saloon with her. “ But it 
is no use our walking about here,” she said. “ I was just going 
home, and now, if you please, I wil! go.” 

“ Not yet, Lotta.” 

“Yes; now, if you please.” 

“ Bat why are you not ge Ne them ?” 

“ Because it did notsuit me. You see there are four. 
is a foolish numbgr for a supper party.” 

“ Will you sup with me, Lotta?” She did not answer him 
at once. “ Lotta,” he said, “if you sup with me now you must 
sup with me always. How shall it be ?” 

“ Always? no. I am very hungry now, but I do not want 
supper always. I cannot sup with you always, Herr Crip- 
pel.” 


“ But you will to-night?” 

“ Yes, to-night.” 

“Then it shall be always.” And the musician marched up 
to a table, and threw his het down, and ordered such a sup- 
per that Lotta Schmidt was frightened. And when presently 
Carl Stobel and Marie Weber came upto their table—for 
Fritz Planken did not come near them again that evening— 
Herr Crippel bowed courteously to the diamond-cutter, and 
asked him when he was to be married. 

“ Marie says it shall be next Sunday,” said Carl. 

“ And I will be married the Sunday afterwards,” said Herr 
Crippel. “Yes; and there is my wife.” And he pointed 
across the table with both his hands to Lotta Schmidt. 

“ Herr Crippel, how can you say that?” said Lotta. 

“]s it not true, my dear ?” 

“In fourteen days! no, certainly not. It is out of the 
question.” But nevertheless what Herr Crippel said came 
true, and on the next Sunday but one he took Lotta Schmidt 
home to his house as his wite. 

“It was all because of the zither,” Lotta said to her old 
mother-in-law. “If he had not played the zither that night 
1 should not have been here now.” 


—_>__——_ 


HOMES WITHOUT HANDS. 


Under this quaint title the Rev. J. G. Wood, whose nume- 
rous popular works on natural history are so well known, has 
collected a most extraordinary namber of facts, illustrative of 
the wondrous constructive power of God’s creatures, and es- 
pecially of their instinctive gifts employed in sheltering their 
young during the period of incubation. We are so inclined 
to refer all building power to the hand, that we seem to forget 
that the smallest insects, with no other implements than their 
feet or fore limbs, manage to construct houses iu places where 
man would utterly fail ror want of light; to drive tunnels, 
that he could only accomplish by che aid of the nicest mathe- 
matical jostruments; and by the organization of labour, to 
construct dwellings of such magnitude, considering the di- 
minutive size of the workers, a8 to throw the pyramids com- 
pletely int the shade. 

Among the burrowing mammailia, for instance, the mole, 
which Mr. Wood considers the typical creature of the ciass, 
drives tunnels under ground in marvellously straight lines, 
pow and then ascending to the surface, and casting out the 
loose earth we are familiar with as mole hills. These are not 
the domicile of the aaimals, but merely the refuse heaps 
ejected in the course of his work ; just such heaps, in fact, as 
we see marking the line of a tunnel. The poor mole, who 
makes many such passages all radiating trom his central 
dwelling, requires no theodolite to drive his road straight as 
man does; but, by some singular instinct, he works his un- 
erring way in the dark. Again, where can imperial man 
show such vast works as the African termite? This social 
ant is perhaps the most extraordinary builder among created 
things. A full-sized nest is twenty feet in height and a hun- 
dred feet in circumference, composed of clay, which, under 
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the tropical sun, bakes as hard as clay. So strong. 





in fact, | pleted and fixed ready for the transit of insects, 


are these structures, that they will support the weight of a 
strong animal, and are habitually used by the hunter as a 
post of observation from which to look for game. And of 
this vast structure the greater part is underground, a system 
of galleries is excavated to a considerable distance, the coni 

cal shaped mound being indeed formed of the material thus 
excavated. If we take the size of one of these ants and com- 
pare it with the stature of a man, we are lost in wonder at 
the magnitude of the works they construct. Perhaps the 
brown ant, which is known only in particular districts in 
this country, presents one of the most astonishing examples 
as the true building insect we possess. He not only constructs 
chambers and galleries, but houses in regular stories, with the 
view to change his dwelling according to the condition of the 
temperature and the moisture of his establishment; for upon 
these conditions being favourable the hatching of its young 
depen’s. These ants ap to thoroughly understand the 
art of brick-making. Whilst some of the workers are engag- 
ed in making little clay pellets, others scoop out the foun- 
dations of the building. When all is ready, the pellets are 
placed one upon another, and made to adhere to each other 
by the pressure of the ants mandibles and fore feet. Lncredi- 
bie as it may appear, these creatures are equal to making 
vaulted ceilings to their chambers. In order to do this, they 
mould each pellet or brick to the proper angle, and they turo 
arches with wonderful accuracy. “Although,” says Mr. 
Wood, “ many centres are employed, the parts a!ways coin- 
cide in the proper spot.” It has been observed, also, that they 
take advantage of any object in the course of their building 
operations which may be of use to them. Thus, they at once 
seize upon straws, aud use them as beams to support their 
ceilings. 

The insect tribe are by far the best of all the building crea- 
tures, and mammals the least so; or, rather, we should say, 
that the necessities of the tormer compel ‘hem to take greater 
precautions, or to require more forethought than the hardy 
mammal is required to do. With mammals the earth is re- 
quired simply to act as an overcoat for themselves and as a 
warm crib for their young. We are all familiar with the 
simple burrows used for this purpose by the rabbit, the fox, 
the squirrel, &c.; but there is one huge animal, whose in 
stincts in this direction are not so well known—we allude to 
the Arctic bear. Its fur isso thick that it does not require 
any further protection, even against the rigors of a polar win- 
ter. The female, however, when it has to protect its tender 
cub, always resorts toa burrow in the snow; or rather, it 
seeks the shelter of some rock, scoops a hole, and then allows 
the snow to fall upon her until she is completely buried. 
There is no fear of her being suffocated, as the breath forms a 
hole, and keeps open a communication with the upper air. 
In this manner the bear suckles her young through the hardest 
winter, never stirring out of her burrow, but feeding her cub 
and herself upon the immense accumulations of tat she has 
stored upon her own body previous to ber accouchement. 
So completely is her hiding place concealed, that the hunter 
often passes overhead without being aware of the savage game 
beneath his feet. The artifice of the bear, it is urged by Mr. 
Wvod, may well be imitated by the human being overtaken 
by a snowstorm. The Esquimaux leughs at the idea 
ot the loss of life under such circumstances. He quietly 
scoops his hole, and finds that he is only too warm in his 
sheltering place, which he leaves at his leisure. 

Mr. Wood classes his different builders according to their 
principles of construction; this, although the method best 
adapted for his work, yet appears to confound our ordinary 
ideas of classification, as the different methods of construction 
are mixed up, mammalia with insects, birds, and fishes; in 
fact, living creatures follow one another in his pages, just as 
they do when turned out of Noah’s ark at random. This will 
be our excuse for the seeming irregularity with which we 
seem to skip from one end to the other of the chain of created 
life. As we have said before, the insect tribes are by far the 
best and most scientific builders, the ants and the bees being 
perheps the best representatives of their class. The gigantic 
labours of the white ants, and the wonderful ingenuity of the 
brown ants, we have already described ; but we think there is 
nothing in natural gy is so astonishing as the ways 
ot the agricultural ant. e have it on the authority of a let- 
ter from D-. Lincecum to Mr. Darwin, otherwise we should 
have believed it was a joke played at the expense of na- 
turalists, to be told that there is an insect which regularly 
farm the ground, reap the produce, and house it. We are 
told, indeed, that it levels the ground around its habitation to 
give good drainage, thoroughly weeds it, and ‘ having planted 
the crop in a circle around, and two or three feet from the 
mound (ant-hill) the insect tends and cultivates it with con- 
stant care, cutting away all grasses and weeds that may spring 
up among it, and all around outside the farm circle to the ex- 
tent of one or two feet more. The cultivated grass grows 
luxuriantly, and produces a heavy crop of small white flinty 
seeds, which, under the microscope, very closely resemble or- 
dinary rice. When ripe it 1s carefully harvested, and carried 
by the workers, chaff and all, into the granary cells, where it 
is divested of the chaff and packed away. This chaffis thrown 
beyond the limits of the housed area.” We are, moreover, 
told that when the grain happens to become damp, it is car- 
ried out and exposed to the sun on the first fine day to dry, 
and is then returred again to the store. This looks as like 
buman instinct as well can be. 

The ants even let their fields go fallow for a time, and com- 
mence sowing again at a reguiar season. Great care is taken 
by them to select spots for their farms which are not iatruced 
upon by graminiverous animals. Thus the turn rows in ara- 
ble fielas are selected as places where they are little likely to 
be disturbed. This account of the habits of the agricultural 
ant has little to do with his home-building capabilities, but it 
is so curious that the reader will readily excuse the digres- 
sion. 

The driver ant of Western Africa is another very extraordi- 
pary creature. This insect is a builder, it is true, but it em- 
ploys its art in making a kind of covered way to protect it 
from the sun whilst moving from place to place. These 
ants, when upon their march, are the terror of every living 
thing they come in contact with. The natives desert their 
viliages, knowing that the army never deviates from its line 
of march, and that it devours everything in its way. They 
never cross water when they can avoid it, but when it is com- 
pulsory upon them to do so they never hesitate. They man- 
age to plete a pension bridge from tree to tree of their 
bodies, in the following ingenious manner. First, a single 
ant clings tightly toa branch, and then a second insect crawls 
cautiously down its suspended body, and hangs to its long 
outstretched limbs. Others follow in rapid succession, until 
they form a complete chain of ants, which swing about in the 
wind. One ef the workers then takes its stand imme- 





diately below the chain, holds firmly to the branch with its 
hind limbs, and dexterously catches with its fore legs the end 
past. The ladder is thus com- 
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has to be crossed the ants cling to each other, and thus 
a floating raft, the free end of which is swept by the stream 
against the opposing bank, where the Jast ant anchors, and 
the living pontoon is thus prepared for the passage of tre 
main army. The natives have a story to the effect that even 
the great python is so fearfal of these armies of driving ants 
that, after it has crushed its prey, it makes a long circuit, at 
jeast a mile in diameter, in order to see if an army of these 
insects is abroad, knowing that, if such is the case, they are 
sure to make toward it in order to devour it. The python, 
therefore, deserts her meal, fearing poseihly that, whilst 
gorged and helpless, she may herself fall a victim to these 
creatures, which resolutely attack snakes, first biting their 
eyes, and thus rendering them help!ess victims, bound in 
darkness to one st, 

In the ant-lion we have another insect whose habitation 
combines in one the character of a trap, as well as a home. 
This singular creature selects a sandy spot, into which he 
digs & conical pit, throwing up the sand with its hind legs as 
it progresses with its work. In this manner it excavates a 
sand trap about three incves in diameter, at the bottom .of 
which it hides itself and waits for its prey. Insects of all 
kinds are an inquisitive race, running to and fro, and care- 
fally and patiently trying all things ; consequently when any 
of them approach the ant-lion’s trap, and peep into it, the 
treacherous sand gives way, and the doomed creature slides 
down right into the ant-lion’s mouth. How many traps men 
set for each other, and how easily we slide into them we too 
well know, therefore we need not preach a sermon to poor 
little insects on the folly of heedlessness. 

There is a spider which constructs a home and a trap in 
one, but upon different principles; theant-lion may be likened 
to a medical quack, whose artful pitfall leads you to slide 
down to ruin gently. The trap-door spider, on the other 
hand, snaps his victim up sharp, without any preliminary 
struggle. This curious creature inhabits many parts of the 
world, but tue best specimens of the class are to be found 
in Jamaica and Australia. It makes a tunnel in a sloping 
bank, and to this tunnel it fits a lid, so beautifully constructed 
that it closes without giving any evidence of existence to the 
creature passing by it. The hole, Mr. Wood tells us, is bev- 
elled inwards as truly as though it bad been turned, and the 
lid fits with a nicety that could not be beaten by the cleverest 
human workman. The hinge by which the trap is fastened 
is also a specimen of splendid workmanship, and fits the ori- 
fice with perfect truth. The creature, which is very large- 
bodied, and from its likeness to a crustacean, is called the 
crab spider, sits at the entrance, with the lid sufficiently 
opened to allow of its seeing anything near, and immediately 
it does so, out it rushes aad drags in its victim, banging-to 
the trap with a perceptible click. There is a specimen of this 
spider’s trap-nest in the nest-room of the British Museum, 
which has a trap-door at each side of the tunnel. 

There are two other spiders, whose habitations and habits 
are so extraordinary, that our readers cannot fail to feel an 
interest in Mr. Wood’s account of them. The pirate spider 
is well named, for it constructs a rait of leaves and twigs, 
upon which it floats upon the water, waiting for anything 
that may float past in tbe shape of a meal. And it is not al- 
together bound to its robber island, for it can follow its prey 
upon the water, its long legs allowing it to run swiftly on its 
surface. The raft, or pirate spider, is to be found in most 
marshy places, especially in the a fens. Itisa 
handsome spider, its colour being a ch ate brown, marked 
with a broad orange band, which outlines its abd@men and 
thorax. The still more remarkable water-spider, whose habits 
partake of those of the water-beetle, is also a native of our 
island. This creature builds its home in the water, and lives 
a sub-aqueous life. Its nest, which is made of silk, and woven 
quite water-tight, is generally attached to the leaf of some 
water-plant. As this spider breathes the air, it was long a 
puzzle how it stored its submerged cell with air, some natur- 
alists thinking that what had been found in its nests had 
been exuded from the plants; the observations of Mr. Bell, 
made upon some of these captured spiders, give a most inter- 
esting answer to the question. After building its cell, which 
is about the size of haif an acorn, the rounded part being up- 
permost, it stocked it with air in the following curious man- 
ner:—* As soon as it comes to the surface of the water it 
turns with the extremity of its abdomen upwards, and ex- 
poses a portion of the body to the air for an instant; then, 
with a jerk, it snatches, as it were, a bubble of air, which is 
not only attached to the hairs which cover the abdomen, but 
is held on by the two hinder Jegs, which are crossed at an 
acute angle near their extremity, this crossing of the legs 
taking place at the instant the bubble is seized. The little 
creature then descends more rapidly and regains its cell, al- 
ways by the same route, turas the abdomen within it, and 
disengages the bubble. The curious diving-bell home of this 
creature, we are told, is now becoming quite scarce, the deal- 
ers who furnish aquaria ransacking every pool for it, and 
charging « high price for the treasure to their customers.— 
What strikes the general reader, who has no intimate know- 
ledge of the infinite methods by which nature works, as made 
known to us by her creatures, is the apparent inadaptibility 
of certain living things to the work they nave to do. For in- 
stance, what creature seems to be less adapted to boring holes 
in the hard rock than the snail, yet it is without doubt that a 
moljusc, termed the boring-snail, very like the common band- 
ed snail of the hedges, does work its way into very hard rock. 
Tere is a iittle wood in Picardy, known as Bois des 
Bochus, in which the stone is found that built the column at 
Boulogne. It is very hard, yet these boring snails have man- 
aged to excavate to half-an-inch in depth, sufficient to give 
shelter to the creature’s body. It is supposed that the foot 
of the snail secretes an acid which dissolves the stone, but 
this bas by no means been proved. There is, however, 
a mollusc which is a very notable borer, and which 
makes its way deep into the rock. The pholas, popular! 
known as the piddock, has indeed riddled our chalk cliths 
with its holes. Its shell is the instrument with which it 
works. Although extremely fragile, it is covered with ridges, 
which work into the rock like a boring-tool. This little 
creature is an active agent in producing the disintegration of 
the rocks bordering the ocean, and to its agency many of the 
changes that are ever going on along Our sea-coasts may be 
ascribed. The wood-boring pholas, more popularly known as 
the ship-worm, may be consi however, the typical 
borer. The ravages which this creature makes among ship- 
ping renders it the terror of the mariner. It thick 
beams of wood as noiselessly and as unobserved as the white 
ant; and, like that creature, it lines its tunnel with a carcareous 
lining of great strength. The visitor to the South Kensington 
Museum will find some most extraordinary specimens of ship's 
timbers, 80 bored in every direction by this creature, that 
scarcely @ bit of vegetable matter is to be found remaining. 

The great teredo produces a snell more than five feet in 
length and three inches in diameter, the substance of the shell 
being halfan-inch in thickness ; they look, in fact, like hollow 


form | stalactites. These curious tunnel.shaped homes, lined with 



































































its internal casing, gave the hint upon which the engineer 
worked in the construction of the Thames Tunnel. 

It seems odd to refer to fishes as examples of nest-builders ; 
but there is a little creature that moat of ue have hooked, with 
le bent pio, from the ponds or ditches in the country—the 
| stickleback, that is a very notable specimen of an aquatic 
builder of a “ Home without hands.” This fierce little fish 
| constructs a nest of the grasses and fresh water alge to be 
found at the margin of al! streams, and it must be remembered 
that it has only its mouth as a tool to work with. The nest is 
very loosely woven together, and is used for depositing the 
ezgs. It is well understood, says Mr. Wood, that a certain 
space around each nest is considered sacred to its occupiers, 
and if any other fish should venture to intrude within this 
charmed circle, they rush at it even if ten times its size, with 
the most undaunted courage, and generally manage to drive 
itaway. There is another fish, in the fresh waters of tropical 
America, that constructs nests out of grass blades, straws, and 
leaves, in muddy holes above the water. The fish, known to 
the natives as the hassar, is, however, very curious in its 
habits ; like an eel, it will travel from one pool to another 
across the land, and indeed, at certain seasons of the year, 
like those creatures, it burrows and lives in the mud. 

The aptitude of birds as builders we all know; but our 
readers will be surprised to hear that there is a bird of tropi- 
cal America—the red-breasted horn-bill—which “ sabmits to 
a live confinement;” that is, the female bird, when it enters its 
nest, which is generally situated in the hollow of a tree, is 
plastered up by the male, and never leaves her young for 
three months, during all which time the family are fed by the 
old bird. 

Dr. Livingstone, who gives an account of this bird, in his 
well-known work, says that “ she is said sometimes to hatch 
two eggs, and when the young of these are full-fledged, other 
two are just out of the egg-shellS; she then leaves the nest 
with the two elder, the surface is again plastered up, and both 
male and female attend to the waals of the young which are 
left.” 

The pensile birds of America afford an example of the mul- 
tiform methods adopted among the feathered tribe of con- 
structing their homes. Some suspend their nest, just as the 
sailor does his hammock, by the head and foot, to a branch, 
like the lanceolate honey-eaters ; others, like the saw-bill hum- 
ming-bird, weave them of long vegetable fibres, like an open- 
work purse, so that the eggs show through ; others again, like 
the Baya sparrow, construct their nest like a retort, the en- 
trance being from below; whilst the sociable weaver bird of 
South Africa constructs a nest, which is a wonderful example 
of bird architecture. These nests are large enough to shelter 
five or six men. It is not the effort of a single pair of birds, 
but of the united efforts of a number. It is originally con- 
structed by a single pair, however, who begin their proceed- 
ings by hanging bunches of grass over a brancb, which acts 
asakind of thatch. Under this the first nest is built, and 
others are spexdily attached to it. At last, so many nests are 
constructed under the sheltering thatch, that there is room for 
no more. The thatch is now enlarged, and nest after nest is 
added around its circumference, just as in the combs of a 
wasp’s or hornet’s habitation. It must be observed that the 
entrance to these agglomerations of nests is from below; in 
fact, the structure looks very like an extended umbrella hang- 
ing in the tree, full of holes at the bottom, the entrances to 
the different nests. In course of time these nests grow so 
large and become so heavy that, with the addition of the wet 
twey absorb during the rainy season, down they come crashing 
to the ground. 

The bird that most nearly imitates the methods used by 
man in sewing articles together, is the tailor-bird, which 
makes a nest as a ——? would make a pocket. Having 
selected a converient leaf, it pierces with its beak a number 
ot holes along one side, using that instrument exactly as a 
cobbler uses his awl. It then finds some long vegetable 
fibre and passes it through the holes, drawing the ents of 
the leaf together until a cone-like hollow is formed, which 
it lines with a soft white down. In this manner a light and 
elegant nest is formed, which is not distinguishable from 
the other leaves of the tree; when one leaf is insufficient 
for its purpose, another is sewn to it in the same manner. 


ing these barriers it proceeds upon truly engineering princi- 
ples. Thus, when it has to deal with a sluggish stream, where 
there is little pressure of water, it builds the dam with logs of 
wood laid at right angles to the banks, filling up the inter- 
stices with mud. But where the stream runs rapidly, and the 
pressure is great, the dam is constructed in the shape of a V, 
its apex being directed towards the head of the stream, thus 
affording the best means of resistance to the weight of water. 
The speed with which beavers will fell the largest trees, with 
the aid of its adze-like teeth only, is truly marvellous. A so- 
ciety of beavers will clear in a wood « space of acres of trees; 
it would seem as though an emigrant had been busy with his 
adze, or with fire,so great is the clearance. If the reader 
wishes to see the workman-like manner in which this animal 
goes tu work, he can do so by inspecting the logs in its en- 
closure in the Zoological Gardens, where several stumps of 
trees are to be seen that have been gnawed through in the 
cleanest possible manner. ‘The beaver-lodge they have con- 
structed is exactly similar to that made by them in their ori- 
ginal wilds, and we only regret that a stream of water can- 
not be turned through their padlock, in order to test their 
dam-making capabilities. Mr. Wood tells us that some of the 
dams they build are “two or three hundred yards in length 
and ten or twelve feet in thickness.” These embankments 
become very much thicker by reason of the drift wood ‘t col- 
lects, so that after 4 time vegetation covers it with thick ver- 
dure, large trees even taking root in it, and transforming it 
into the appearance of a barrier thrown across the river by 
natural agencies. 

And now let us close this notice of a very interesting sub- 
ject by a description of an elk-yard. We have seen that some 
insects can lay cunning traps, that others move with a mili- 
tary organisation, &c., but we have yet to be told of a huge 
animal whose instinct leads him to fortify himself against his 
active enemies—to throw up a rampant of vast extent, inside 
which it defies their efforts. 

The elk, or moose, inhabiting the northern parts of America 
and Europe, like the reindeer is forced to face all the severities 
of an arctic winter, but these little affect it compared with the 
dangers it is subjected to, from troops of hungry wolves dur- 
ing the spring-time, when the ice-snow is beginning to thaw. 
In the open, where the ground is hard, the elk, a creature of 
immense size and weight, has little to fear from any enemy. 
Its powerful horns are sided in attack and defence by its 
power of striking with its fore-feet, and its fur is so thick that 
it is almost invulnerable to ordinary euemies. But there comes 
& treacherous time, when the snow has melted below, and a 
thin crust of ice is left above. a this the poor moose 
sinks and flounders, and then the wolves have him at a dis- 
advantage, which they immediately turn to account by boldly 
flying at his throat, and speedily destroy him. The elk in- 
stinctively provides against this danger. Collecting in herds 
it forms « yard or space, often four or five miles in diameter, 
whieh it surrounds with a rampart of snow. The yard is tra- 
versed by roads trodden down in the snow in every direction. 
These roads are so deeply sunken below the level of the 
surface that the elk can pass and repass without their 
backs being seen; they are, in fact, traverses, such as troops 
make when approaching a position by the ordinary trench- 
ing operations. Although extending over so much ground, 
the stranger would not even know of their existence at 
half-a-mile distance. Here the elk is secure against wolves, 
who peer into his fortification, but dare not put a foot in- 
side it. To man, howev'r, it is a trap rather for the poor 
moose, as it gives bim clear roads in which his unerrivg 
rifle is discharged with deadly effect. 

But we must really refer our readers to Mr. Wood's de- 
lightful volume itself for farther details. He bas certainly 
given the public a work which is as charming as a fairy 
tale, with the additional interest, that it is founded upon tact. 
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A FRENCH OFFICER ON THE ENGLISH ARMY. 


Having now brought my prolonged sojourn in England to 
an end, | write in Paris the results of my private inspection, 
as 1 shall call it, of the Eoglish army: a force of which we 
Frenchmen in general understand very little. Before enter- 





There are, we are told, several specimens of the nest of the 
tailor-bird in the British Museum, as well as of other living 
creatures—a fact we were not aware of before. 

With res to the bee, which we all recognize as a socia- 
ble insect, Mr. Wood tells a remarkable story. All observers 
have noticed the close packing of the cells of this familiar in- 
sect, and philosophers have long suspected that they repre- 
sented, with mathematical accuracy, the truest economy of 
packing within a givenspace. But it remained to be proved, 
and in accomplishing this proof,a very singular fact was 
evolved. “Many years ago,” says Mr. Wood, “ Maraldi (an 
eminent mathematician), being struck with the fact that the 
lozenge-shaped plates always had the same angles, took the 
tronbie to measure them, and found that in each lozenge the 
large angles measured 109 deg. 28 min., and the smaller 
70 deg. 32 min., the two together making 180 deg., the equiva- 
lent of two right angles.” Reaumur, another mathematician, 
thinking this uniformity of angle might have some connection 
with the wonderful economy of space which is observable 
within the bee’s comb, asked Koenig to make the following 
calculation: “ Given, a hexagonal vessel, terminated by three 
lozenge-shaped plates, what are the angles which would give 
the greatest amount of space with the least amount of mate- 
rial.” The reply was 109 deg. 26 min. and 70 deg. 34 min., 
almost y agreeing with the measurement ot Maraldi. 
The difference was so small, that it was considered practically 
to amount to nothing in the actual cunstruction of a cell, and 
the bee was dingly dited with having solved the 
mathematical problem. However, Maclauriv, a hard-headed 
Scotch mathematician, very properly concluded that, in a 
mathematical question, precision was a necessity. Accord- 
ingly ne worked out the problem himself, and found that 
Keenig was wrong in his calculation, and that Maraldi was 
right; and then the question arose, how did so excellent a 
mathematician commit the error? “On investigation it was 
found that no blame attached to Kcenig, but that the error lay 
in the book of logarithms which he used. Then a mistake in 
& mathematical work was accidently discovered by measurin; 
the angles of a bee-cell—a mistake sufficiently great to have 
caused the lo®& of a ship whose captain huppened to use a 
copy of the same logarithmic tables for calculating his longi- 
tu ww 


Of the sociable mammalia, the beaver is, without doubt, 
the best type. So many idle tales have been told respecti 
this creature; his building powers have been so exalted, an 
again so detracted from, that it is lucky we have at last speci- 
mens of the animal in our Zoological Gardens, and can verify 
some of its all capabilities at least. In its native wilds it 
builds really very formidable dams, in order to secure a sup- 





ing into details, let me bear witness to the great kindness and 
unvaried hospitality I received everywhere in the United 
Kingdom from every military man I met with. We French- 
men often say, and still more generally believe, that Englich- 
men are haugbty, supercilious, and utterly careless respecting 
the opinions of strangers. My experience teaches me exactly 
the reverse. If I were to note down half the acts of kindness 
I received from officers of the English army during my resi- 
dence in their country, I might fill this space twice over, and 
yet leave much untold; and if I bad remained to eat a third 
of the dinners to which I was invited, I must have remained 
at least a year longer from France, instead of the few months 
I passed in English garrison towns. It is true that I carried 
with me several very good letters of introduction, but the 
kindness shown me seemed always shown because I was a 
Frenchman and an officer of the French army. Moreover, 
whenever I mixed with Knglish officers—and that more par- 
ticularly among the seniors, the true John Bulls as we should 
call them in Paris—the conversation was invariably, though 
with great delicacy, and as if by accident, led into some chan- 
nel which brought about praise of the French army, from my 
hosts. The way We fought in the Crimea, our sufferings and 
conquests in, Algeria, the results of our cam sin Italy, 
were almost invariably introduced for the evident purpose of 
giving me pleasure. Neither at the table of the Guides,’ 
nor in a barrack of the Chasseurs d’Afrique, would the praises 
of our army be more eloquently—tbough calmly and earnestly 
—sounded than at the mees-tables of English regiments where 
I have dined. . 

In France we have an idea that English officers drink a 

eat deal, and that they seldom leave the table quite ~~ 
This may possibly have been the case in the times wuen har 
drinking was the fashion among al! ranks, but it is not so _. 
I never saw but one officer at a mess-table who was the — 
intoxicated, and this ieee very young man Aired dong that day 
won a large sum in upon some . 

English officers—that is, all the unmarried officers - 4 regi: 
ment—dine together at the same table, and the dinner is calle 


“the mess.” The same s with the same name, has ot 
4 Tato th 


late years been introduced e Imperial Guard in France ; 
but t is by no means popular with us, and I should be sorry 
to see it extended in our service. in the first place, our regi- 
ments consisting of thrée battalions instead of one as is the 
case in the English army, we could hardly find accommodation 
jor so large a body of officers, combined with the necessary 
comfort. Then, again, a “ m,ess,” as it is established in the 
English army, with mess plete, mess furnivore, mess wines, 
and all that is requisite for ke eping up an establishment, en- 
tails considerably more exp ense than a plain dinner at a 

rovincial town “pension,” 9 r hotel. At Lyons, Marseilles, 





ply of water in all seasons, and jt if known that in construct- 


renoble, or Metz, my dinngs and breakfast for the montb 
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never cost me more than seventy francs, or less than three | the list will get the captaincy ; and if the second has not the 
pounds sterling, and this with quite enough good table wine | amount, the third will get it, and so on. And in addition to 
at each 1 bave no luxury for that money, but I sit| these sums, which are called the “ regulation prices” of com- 
down with my brother field-officers, my brother captains, or | missions, large extra sums are given to induce officers to re- 
my brother subalterns, as the case may be, and we bave all tire; so that promotion up to the rank of lieutenant-colopel 
we require, both in the quality and quantity of our food, and | is, in the English army, a mere question of money. A 
deuntioess of table arrangements. But an English mess, if| lieutenant-colovel of English cavalry told me that his several 
ao officer breakfast at it, and drink even a smal! quantity of| grades had cost him about twelve thousand pounds, or three 
wine, will never cost its members less than six francs a day, | hundred thousand francs, and that unless an Officer was pre- 
or a hundred and eighty francs a month. ‘Lhen, again, in the| pared to pay that amount for his different promotions, be 
French service there does not exist that perfect equality of rank | must never hope to command a cavalry regiment in the Eng- 
off duty, which is the rule in the English army. In ao regi-|list service. This system is the great bane of the English 
ment of the latter, parade, or guard mounting, or “stables” | army. On tbe one band, it prevents poor men (whether from 
once over, the commanding officer is the only person to whom | the ranks of the army or from civil lite) from hoping to get on 
any deference is shown by the other officers. The rest call|in the service. On tne other hand, even those who do expend 
each other by their surnames or christian names, as they may | these immense sums cannot often afford to remain until they 
or may not be familiar with one another. ‘he prefix of| are made general officers, or if they do so, all they have paid 
“captain” or “major,” as is the case with us when addressing | is lost. The result is, that nearly ail lieutenant-colonels either 
a superior, is seldom or never heard in an English regiment,|retire from the service or retire upon half-pay, in order to 
except on duty. In the English navy it is different. In that/ realise, at any rate, a part of what they have paid for their 
service, off duty as well as on, the inferior officer pays great | commissions, and so all the military experience they have 
respect to bis superior, and with them, as in our army, all the | gained is lost to the State. In short, promotion is with the 
different ranks do not dine together. wealthy officers a plaything which they will pay anything to 
In the English army, except in the Foot Guards when | obtain; once obtained, they are obliged ere long to sell it 
stationed in don, the officers do not lodge out of barracks, | again, as being too expensive to keep. 
as is the case in France. English officers would often hardly| To us Frenchmen (who are accustomed to look upon pro- 
credit me when I told them that our largest regiments, num-| motion as to be gained by honourable service, by seniority, 
bering perhaps two th d four hundred men, would never | or by distinction in the field), this turning of army honours 
have more than an adjutant, msjor, and the captain and sub-| into mere shares, as it were, which areto be bought and sold, 
altern on duty inside the barrack walls, except during the| appears simply detestable. So long as it continues, lam 
hours of duty, and never during the night. Unless he bap-| persuaded that the English army will never be what it might 
pens to bea married man, of which there are never more | be, and that no other reforms in their military system will, or 
than four or five in a regiment, no officer in the English army | can be, of much avail. Its existence is the cause of an extra- 
can lodge out of barr nor can he, without special leave,| ordinary system of promotion called brevet, which takes 
be absent from the barracks all night. We have an idea in | some litile time to understand, and which confused me not a 
France that the English officers are much less with their men,| little. With us,a captain is a captain and nothing more. If 
and have far less to do, than in our service; but the exact | he be rewarded by promotion, he is made a chef d’escadron or 
cont is the fact. In the English army the men ure con-| a cbef de bataillon either in his own or in another corps, as 
cnatip bong in by their officers for something or | the case may be; so is he promoted in the English navy, from 
other, and are not left to themselves nearly so much as our|oue rank to another. But notso in the English army. Regi- 
soldiers are. It is porsible that this constant supervision | mental promotion, save in the exceptional cases of death va- 
may be requisite in the Eoglish army, but I am inclined to | cancies, or the augmentation of a regiment, or the formation 
think that it makes the troops more dependent upon others | of a new corps, not in the gift of the military authorities. 
in the difficulties of a campaign, and tends to diminish that | When an officer has to be rewarded with promotion, he gets 
self-reliance which is evident in the ranks of our army, and | brevet advancement. Thus: an officer may be only a captain 
which has be)ped our men so well in many emergencies. 1/|in his regiment, but may bave the brevet rank in the army of 
will give an instance of what I mean. In the French army, | ™*jor, lieutenant-colonel, and even colonel. So long as he is 
once the rations of the regiment bave been duly inspected | wiih his regiment alone, this brevet rank dves not tell; but 
avd pronounced to be good, there is an end of looking after | Whenever his corps is in garrison with another regiment, or 
the food of the men. The quality of the supplies the admin: | part of a regiment, he has a right to resume his army rank. 
istration is careful of ; for the cooking, the men themselves | An English officer told me of an extraordinary anomaly of this 
are respensible; and this has the double good effect of making | kind which happened in India some yearsago. A captain in 
the men self-dependent, apd avoiding that constant inspection | 4 cavalry regiment, who, from having been mentioned in 
of them which seems to me a mistake. Now, in the Eoglish | general orders when on the staff, bad attained the brevet rank 
army, the quality of the rations is inspected in the morning, | of colonel, took command, by virtue of his seniority, of a 
before the 1atons are delivered :—much the same as with us. | Whole brigade of cavalry before the enemy : thus superseding 
Then, each meal, as it is ready and cooked, is inspected, first | all the field-officers of his own and of every other regiment 
by the orderly corporal of the company, then by the orderly | Of cavalry. When the campaign was over, he rejoined his 
sergeant of the company, a third time by the orderly sergeant regiment, and did duty again as a simple captain. I have 
of the regiment, and when served up in the barrack-rooms po teed seen in Dublin, and at the camp at Aldershot, many 
the order ; captain and subaltern go round to ask and see | Oflicers who were one day doing duty as captain with their 
whether the men bave any complaints to make. And yet, —— and the next day were visiting the guards as field- 
notwithstanding all this trouble, the English soldiers are not | Oflicers of the day. In the French army we could hardly 
by any means so well fed as ours. Their breakfast and sup-| Understand such an extraordinary anomaly, but it seems an 
per consist of tea and bread; their dinner alone being a meat | lmost indispensable eyil in an army where regimental promo- 
meal, while our men have a good substantial breakfast and | tion can ouly be bought and sold, and is really not in the 
equally good dinner. In many English regiments it is the | hands of the authorities to bestow. There must te some 
custom on Sunday, in addition to the several inspections [| means of rewarding service, distinction, or valour, in every 
have mentioned, to have the men’s dinners inspected by the | army. With us, it is done substantially ; that is, when an 
lieutenant-colonel and the majors of the corps ; and it is cus- | Officer does anything by which he can claim promotion, he is 
tomary, lam told, in a number of corps that the men are | duly rewarded by real promotion. 
obliged to sit down to their dinner buttoned up in uniform.| An officer of one of the regiments at Aldershot took me 
Imagine what our flere, who when off duty never see any | OVer the quarters of a husear regiment but lately returned from 
one of higher rank than the corporal of their room, would say | India. As is usual in the English cavairy, nothing could be 
to this constant supervision ! finer or cleaner than the men and the horses, nor could any- 
The chief difference between the two services lies, as I be- | thing exceed the politeness with which the officers received 
lieve, in the fact that whereas in the English army a corporal| me. But there was pointed out to me an individual whose 
is considered as requiring education and intelligence little | position in the army is a commentary on the lish system 
better than a private, with us no soldier is made corporal up- ot promotion. This was the senior lieutenant of the corps: 
til he has undergone an examination which proves him fit for|® gentleman who had been thirty years in the army, had 
apy command. Let a corporal with us but behave himself| worked through all the grades from private hussar to lieu- 
weil, and bis promotion to ihe epaulet of a sub-lieutenant is | tenant, had seen service in the Crimean campaign, as well as 
but a question of time, Not so in the English army. There,| throughout the great Indian mutiny. In actual service he 
a soldier may make an excellent corporal, and not be fit for| was senior to every officer in the regiment, including the 
the rank of sergeant; or he may do exceedingly well as a| colonel, by several years. And yet, as he had not the money 
— and not be suited for a sergeant-major; or he may | wherewith to purchase the rank of captain, he had only a 
make a first-rate serjeant-major, and pot be capable of com- | death-cl of promoti In his own regiment, or in any 
manding men as an officer. I saw an instance of this. 1| other corps, the Queen of England herself could only pro- 
wen: to the inepection of a splendid bussar regiment at Col-|mote bim by making him a present of from two to three 
chester. The corps was about to embark for India; and the | thousand pounds. . 1 was told that this gentlemen was an ex- 
Prince of Wales, es @ great number of the élile of Lon-| cellent soldier in every respect, and much liked by his brother 
don society, came down to see it on parade for the Jast time in | officers. There is in England & military newspaper called the 
England for many years to come. When the manceuvres| Army and Navy Gazette, the editor of which is a Ueman 
were over, & sergeant and a ser; t-major were called before | who was correspondent of the Zimes newspaper before Se- 
the Prince, to receive medals of distinction, for good conduct, | bastopol. This ever is looked upon as almost semi-official 
Both were perfect models of cavalry soldiers, as indeed was|on military and naval matters, and its opinion is highly 
every hussar of that magnificent corps. One of these two| respected. In its columns the abolition of this abominable 
soldiers, the sergeant, was noted as having been orderly to| purchase system is often advocated; but there is a class of 
Lord lan in the Crimea, and as riding the same horse that | officers who uphold what seems, to all other nations and 
had him through the Russian war. Now, it is twelve | armies in Europe, a disgrace to the English uniform. 
years since Lord Raglan d and, as mere recruits are never} The uniforms and accoutrements of the English army have 
selected for orderlies, it is Dut fair to conclude that this} been greatly changed for the better since 1 saw their battal- 
sergeant must have seen at least fifteen years’ service. Inour|ionsin the Crimea. Their cavalry is now almost perfect in 
army he would have been at least a captain, and perhaps | dress, arms, and saddlery; their artillery, both horse and 
w have attained higher rank; butin the English army he | foot, the same; but their infantryman is still the very worst 
was only a nt. rely this is very slow promotion, or | dressed foot-soldier in Europe, without any exception, and 
rather which is seldom bridged over between the | yet, with their scarlet tunics, they might have the most showy 
com and the non-commissi ranks, must be the| battalions in the world. They adhere to the old-fashioned 
source of discontent and of great reluctance on the part of| white belt which we have mag discarded, and they still re- 
many good men to serve, tain the heavy pouch, bearing all its weight across the chest. 
Of the system by which commissions and promotions are| The officers dress in blue tunics, save on rare occasions; 
ptess in the Enoglish ay and by which the officer who} when they wear scarlet, the distinction of their ranks is so 
as certain 




























































bot money is be superseded by his junior who} difficult to ive as to be almost im ble. In their blue 
has, | hardly like to speak. It is so utterly foreign to all that | tunics Md (pees distinction tay pe except for the 
= ean iis other army in Europe consider honourable and | field-officers. This is the more singular, as I have observed 


pay, it is so utterly contrary to the practice in the| that in, the English navy the distinctions of rank are all 
Englieh navy, lish artillery, English Indian army, English | marked, in both dress and undress, so plain)y that no one can 
marine try, English hy grey and English marine artil-| mistake them. The English infantry officer's scarlet tunic is 
lery), that the only wonder is, that a right-thinking bonoura-| in the very worst taste, with plasterings of lace about the 
ble nation can for a moment continue a plan so degrading | collar, the; tails, and the coffs, which serve no possible pur- 
and wrong, It will hardly be believed out of land, that| pose except to add to the expense. Across the chest they 
without m no © can be promoted in English | wear a red scarf or sash, which is as useless as it ia ugly, and 
army, unless may happen to succeed to a death vacancy. | they also adhere to the white leather sword-belt. Taen they 
Thus, suppose a captain of a regiment wishes to retire from | have a third uniform: a scarlet jacket, worn opea, with a 
the service ; if the senior lieutenant of the corps has passed | waistcoat, which is the dinner costume. Surely a plain scar- 
the — examination, and can muster eleven hundred | let frock, with no lace but to mark rank—say on the sleeve, 
poun (abous twenty-seven thousand francs,) be will get his| as in their navy—with epaulets for full dress, the red scarf 
Lae ey t if he cannot raise this sum, no matter what | abolished, a black sword-belt for undress, and a gold one for 
are examinations he has passed, the next lieutenant on | full dress, would be a better-looking and a more simple cos- 



















St. Petersb: 
that we would never reach the piquancy of French ligtt lite- 
rature, because English literary men—being Englishmen—are 
too reserved. We do not turn every boudoir we enter into 
material for copy. We take no account of Earl Russell's pri- 
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tume. I have always noticed that the greater variety of uni- 
forms a soldier has the more certain he is to be more or less 
shabby. An old coat and a new one, both of the same make 
and pattern, are sufficient. An officer may certainly have 
such additions as epaulets, gola lace, belt, and so forth, for 
greater occasions; but be shvuld never bave but one garment, 
and, more particularly, should always wear the same colour 
a8 his men, I saw a battalion of the Guards at drill in Hyde 
Park. The men wore undress jacket of white cloth; the 
officers, blue-braided hussar-looking frock-coats. No stranger 
could have guessed that the officers and men belonged to the 
same corps. 

English officers seem to dislike all uniforms in’ general, and 
scarlet uniforms in particular. I observe that on every pos- 
sible occasion, the moment he is off duty, the first thing an 
English officer does, is, to divest himself of his uniform, and 
tc put on—often very curious-looking—plain clothes. To wear 
these plain clothes, even officers of rank will risk being re- 
primanded by their superiors. The difference of a general 
officer, or the colonel of a regiment, being liked or disliked, 
is very often determined by the fact of his allowing plain 
clothes to be worn, or otherwise, by those under bis com- 
mand. This is a very singular fact; and is all the more 
curious, a8 young men will move heaven and earth to obtain 
nominations to the army, and will afterwards avoid as much 
as they possibly can ever showing themselves in public in the 
distinctive dress of their profession. To hear an English 
officer talk of the annoyance of having to wear his full dress 
(the scarlet tunic) for a few hours, you would imagine that 
this full dress consisted of a beavy suit of ancient armour. 
In the main, English officers perform their duty strictly and 
well ; but their unform they dislike and avoid. 

The soldiers and non-commissioned officers in the cavalry 
are well dressed, but the infantry are not. They still wear 
the long trousers, which have been abolished in tne ranks of 
nearly every European infantry. And yet, curious enough, 
the English volunteer corps wear short trousers (called knick- 
erbockers), which, with their leather leggings, is the best 
marching dress 1 have seen. It is better than what is now 
worn in our infantry, for it is not so heavy, and is much 
easier to put on. 

In France we have an idea that in the English army the 
soldiers are tyraznised over by their officers. This is a great 
mistake. Itis true that one seldom, if ever—I should per- 
haps say never—sees an English officer talking with a soldier 
or non-commissioned officer, as is often the case in our army. 
The customs and rules of their service forbid it, and in their 
ranks there are seldom to be found private soldiers of the 
same social standing in civil life as themselves. This 
is not the case with us. I have known many instances 
where one brother would be a lieutenant or a captain, and 
the other a private, or corporal, or sergeant, in the same 
corps. In England this would never be. But still there is a 
very great deal of good feeling, and even of liking, between 
the different ranks; and the officers spend freely, from 
their own pockeis, considerable sums for the amusements 
of the men. 

There is one thing which I greatly admire in the English 
army, and that is the readiness with which their troops em- 
bark for long years of colonial service. Our men would go 
singing to an attack at which two-thirds of their number 
must in all probability be swept away by the enemy’s can- 
non ; but they never would, go for ten or twelve years to 
India, the Cape of Good Hope, or New Zealand, as the Eng- 
lish Goldier does, without a murmur. The regiment of Hus- 
sars which I saw the Prince of Wales review at Colchester, 
had smong its officers several men of large fortune, and yet, 
although wey might have exchanged into other corps re- 
maining at home, they were all about to embark in a body 
for India, where, as I was told, they would have to do duty 
for ten years. A French regiment would have done this 
gladly, if there hud been any prospect of active service, or 
promotion, or glory, but they would never have done it 
merely from a stern sense of duty. This is but another in- 


stance serving to show what a very fine army might be made 
of British troops, if a few wholesome changes were intro- 
Guced into their system. 





PERSONALITIES OF PARIS. 


A friend, who is familiar with the press of Europe from 
to Gibraltar, observed to me a few days ago 


vate habits; he might array himself in all the colours of the 


gay macaw to-morrow, and the phiegmatic ¢ehronigueur of 
Albion would not give the fact to the world. We attord the 


world no account of our great men in their dressing-gowns ; 


prudishly believing that our nose, how sagacious svever it 
may be, has not the smallest right to sniff under the covers of 
a public man’s dinuer-table in order to convey the rich va- 


the curious public. Our brother shall be in rags, 


pours to 

and we will help him, God knows; but we decline to put his 
patches under the public eye for our own private gain. We 
ture no penny on his pain ; nor do we put glass doors in his 
house, when he has a house, and make money by the show. 
It may be, as my friend say, that we hereby lose piquancy, 
and that we are prudish; but then we are eccentric, phlegma- 
tic islanders, and shall remain phlegmatic,in this sense, I 
trust, to the end of the chapter. We shall not copy the viva- 
city of M, Paul Féval, who turned his friend’s poverty into 
paying “lines” a litle while ago. People have been very 
severe with M. Féval on this account; but he only imitates 
the example of his literary neighbours. He lays his triend 
on the dissecting-table, and the crowd gathers round to learn 
from the fessor where the subject was weak and where 
wane See has not dissected his friend with a lancet-edged 
pen 


now? Itis the literary custom of the country. 


Dr. Véron is a literary surgeon, who bas bis churchyard fuli 
of friends, How many learned knives have flourished over 
Balzac, Lamartine, the two Dumas, Gautier, Emile de Girar- 
din, and a host of others? Once attract the notice of the 
Parisian public, and you must submit to the publication of 
an inventory of your furniture. The public eye watches your 
— and counts the number of your children. The 
beauty 


your wile is criticized as freely as the merit of your 


printed page. Dr. Véron has just published his new memoirs 
of a“ we de Paris.” 
treated. His critic, Adrien Marx, speaks somewhat to this 


ell, just as be treats others is he 


some morning along the Rue 


de Rivoli, while the sunlight gilds the summit of the Tuile- 
ries chesinuts, glance up at the balcony at the corner of the 
Rue Castiglione. Yvou will see a bright old man with a 


From time to time a smile 


lip. 
creaseshis lips, and a light flashes in the dark eye. He is 
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have been merely a poor practitioner among the poor. Dr. 
Véron took possession of the apartment which be now occu- 
pies in 1847. Let us take an inventory of it. On the mar- 
queterie desk shcne two enuff-boxes. ‘This one, said the 
amiable doctor, ‘ was given by the Emperor to Adam, the 
composer, who died like Aristides. His widow, anxious to 
build a mausoleum worthy of his fame, let me have tue box 
for the sum which she wished to expend on this pious 
work.’”’ 

Here follows a somewhat warm description of the story 
connected with another treasure that lay upur tue doctor's 
desk ; and then the Jourgeois drew attention to his counter- 
pane, on which was embroidered the Fete of the Em- 
peror of China by Celestial fingers. From Chinese em- 
broidery the reader’s attention is drawn to a portrait of 
Fanny Elssler. It was agreed by the critic and the author 
that people could not paint as well as the painter of the por- 
trait, nor dance like the subject of the portrait, in these 
days. 

lo Dr. Véron’s study a person dressed like a lady’s com- 
panion was writing at a desk covered with greencloth. The 
doctor whispered to his friend, “ That is my secretary: she 
is a very learned woman, who writes to my dictation, tor 1} 
never write myself. Sbe was starving and wearing herself 
out at ill-paid embroidery; she proposed to come and help 
me, and we are content with each other. Now this is my 
life: I rise at seven, I fly to my balcony and draw in, with 
all the strength of my lungs, the oxygenized air of the Tui- 
leries; I read the eighteen papers to which I am the faithful 
subscriber, and then I dictate my Memoirs. I breakfast very 
frugally, and return to work until two o'clock, the hour at 
which my carriage waits to convey me to the Bois. I trudze, 
as well as my poor legs willfallow me, along the Allée des Aca- 
cias, and then I return hither to dine. I find waiting for me, 
especially on Mondays, my intimates, Auber, Albéric Second, 
Roqveplan, and my blind companion—a daily visitor. IL 
generally go to the theatre in the evening—above all, to the 
Opera; the composer of ‘La Muette’ bears me company, 
and delights me with his brilliant sallies! I was saying to 
him yesterday, ‘Do you know, my dear Auber, that old age 
is very tiresome?’ He answered, ‘ My good fellow, find out 
some new way of growing old.’ There is a man for you 
who carries his eighty years bravely !” R 

This talk brought the author and the literary gentleman 
who was taking notes to the dining-room. The doctor asked 
his visitor whether he had noticed the lack of an in his 
rooms, and proceeded to explain, “I got rid of them lately,” 
he said;“and why? The sale of the splendid furniture of 
Dr. Véron is announced. Crowds of amateurs and dealers 
precipitate themselves into my home, and peer at my frames. 
‘Is it possible to have such daubs about one?’ cries the ama- 
teur. ‘I never thought a love of spinach could be carried to 
the folly of plastering it upon ore’s walls,’ says the de-ler. 
Now these are funeral orations which { would rather avoid. 
So I have not even a bit of still-life ia my dining room.” But 
the absence of pictures is, in the estimation of Marx, com- 

nsated by plentiful and splendid plate. The critic’s eye 

ingered lovingly upon a gold and silver service which the 
doctor bought, in 1848, for three thousand crowns, of Froment 
Meurice. but we need not linger to count the knives and 
forks in Dr. Véron’s dining-room, since he is himself pre- 
paring the history of this dining-room, and will publish it in 
one volume. He will himself sing his mab tree—be 


lions of people inhabiting the territory between the two halves 
of her empire, and the Elbe Duchies which formed the occa- 
sion of war. Should these terms be accepted, Prussia will 
emerge from the war with a population of twenty-two mil 
lions, a territory unbroken by enclaves, a splendid reputation 
for vigour, and a protecting control over Germany down to 
the Main. She will be immensely aggrandized, but Germany 
will not be constituted, will be in fact further off from consti- 
tution than ever. The South will be flung violently towards 
Austria, and the two sections will either struggle towards a 
renewal of unity, thus perpetuating the unrest of Europe, or, 
becoming content with their lot, march on as separate em- 
pires towards differing ends and civilizations which every 
year will drift more widely apart. That second result would 
please Europe, which still  oks with dread upon the prospect 
of a united Germany, and would greatly delight Frenchmen, 
to whom federalism has always seemed but another name for 
weakness, but it is almost intolerable to Germans, and is not 
satisfactory even to Count von Bismark. 

The latter might for once be defeated, for, valuable as his 
services have been, the King has proved upon certain points 
immovable, and the Royal family is well aware how im- 
meneely the recent victories, achieved with Princes for com- 
manders-in-chief, have increased its popularity with the peo- 
ple. But behind Count von Bismark is marching up anotber 
and greater power, hitherto torpid or fettered, but if roused 
almost irresistible—universal German opinion. The fluid 
desire for unity is ss under the heat of affairs into a 
passionate crave. Rapid as has been the course of events, 
there has been time enough for Germans to get rid of many 
prejucices and imbibe some new convictions, They are rid, 
in the first place, for ever of an idea so strong that it blinded 
even the keen Saxon Minister Baron von Beust, that a federa- 
tion may be made as effective for war as asingle homogeneous 
kingdom. They see what before they doubted, that the or- 
ganization of Prussia is one of the strongest in the world, that 
its pedantry is the result not of affectation but of overmuch 
care for exactness, that its stiffaess springs from strength, 
that its arrogance had a justification. They hear what betore 
they disbelieved, that Austria is not truly German, that she 
was willing to call in France against Germans rather than 
renounce her German prestige. No event of the war has 
produced so profound a sensation, especially in the South, as 
the cession of Venetia to France, as hire—so the Germans be- 
lieve—for Napoleon’s armed mediation, a cession followed up 
by the astounding an ent inserted ia the Vienna Ga- 
eette, “it is the will of the Emperor Napoleon that Austria 
should remain in the German Confederation.” This, then, 
said men openly in Munich and Stuttgardt, and Baden and 
Nassau, and in whispers in Vienna, is the end of the Haps- 
burgs’ long struggle to regain their old Imperial Crown, of 
their long assumption to be the protectors of Southern inde- 
pendence. Weare to be driven out of Germany and to be 
governed by Slavons, or to be avowedly dependent on the 
“will” of a foreign Sovereign. Better the Hohenzollerns 
than the Magyars or the Bonapartes. And so in every quar- 
ter the possibility of a real unity begins to be discussed, and 
from every side comes up the demand that the Hohenzollerns 
should press on to the logical end. The Elbe Duchies were 
first to accept the inevitable, and demand what they have so 
long opposed—total fusion with Prussia, Schleswig leading 
the way with an outspoken address. The Baden Liberals ex- 








(Sree 
the historian of his own hospitality. He will recount the 
deeds and mots of three sets of great men who have regaled 
themeelves with the ragodits of Sophie, bis faithful cordon dleu. 
Sophie, M. Véron’s cook, the good people of Paris are in- 
formed, wears a Norman cap, and has a Rabelaisian look. 
She complimented M. Marx on his literary style. “Sophie,” 
the doctor observed, “ would be a treasure, if she didn’t throw 
so much passion into her political discussions.”—“ Monsieur,” 
answerea Sophie,“ ove must learn to spice discussions as 
well as ragodts.” M. Véron concluded by asking M. Marx 
to bis Monday dinners ; and this gentleman informs his read- 
ers that he intends to enter a punctual appearance. So Paris 
is likely to know how many times Auber helps himself to 
green peas, and how Albéric Second mixes water with his 
wine. Decidedly our literature lacks this piquancy. 


—_——___@—————. 


PEACE AND ITS FRUITS. 


There are new players coming into this German game 
whose action deserves to be attentively studied. A truce 
has been proclaimed for the moment, and it is quile possi- 
ble that it may be followed by a peace, but tbat in its 
turn will be but the prelude to very serious work. The 
Kaiser, it would seem evident, has at Jast convinced him- 
self that unless he can inflict a great defeat on Prussia it 
is useless for him to remain within the Confederation, and 
that of such a result he has little or no chance. His agents 
are making immense parade of the forces collected around 
Vienna, but the Kaiser, we suspect, does not share the con- 
fidence ke so strenuously tries to diffuse. There is a great 
army before Vienna, but in it are not above one hundred 
thousand Germans, the only race on whom he can rely 
for the necessary stubbornness, the strengih of Florisdorf 
is partially useless, for—we write on the assurance of compe- 
tent military opini the Pr need not attack the in- 
trenchments, of th: whole army but 60,000 are men who have 
not been beaten, and if this army receives one blow, there are 
no resources on which to fall back for aid. There is no other 
army, or possibility of creating one. The systematized false- 
hoods circulated by the Austrian officials have still their 
effect in Europe, but close observation shows that the army 
never attained more than half its number on paper, and the 
recruiting grounds are closing fast. Bohemia is lost, and 
Moravia, Galicia detests the conscription, the Tyrol is hardly 
pressed to resist the Italian advance, H » with Prince 
Charles at Presburg, refuses to stir until her Cemands are 
satisfied, and worse than all, the people of the Hereditary 
States, the old and faithful triends of the Imperial House, 
begin to doubt if the dynasty is worth the horrors which 
must follow a Peasant War. The Viennese have already 
compelled their Kaiser to recall an order already issued for a 
levée en masse, the Styrians have demanded new Ministers and 
been curtly rebu for their pains, and the people of the 
Archduchy are muttering that the army, to which all has 
been sacrificed, ought at least to have been efficient, and have 
just been subjected to martial law. If the Kaiser loge the 
next throw, his stake is no less than his throne, and the Haps- 
burgs’ merits and vices have never been those of 
At the same moment the Prussian counsels, under the per- 
sonal influence of the King, have become pry | moderate. 
The exclusion of Austria remains still the one sine gud non, 
but the King consents that the Southern States shall if they 

lease join themselves with Austria into a new federation 

ty Kings shall be restored at least to nominal thrones, 
Prussia contents herself with absorbing the three mil- 





be 
and 


P through Baroa von Roggenbach, though guardedly, 
the same aspiration. The Hessians became as Prussian as if 
they had been already annexed; East Friesland, a province 
of Hanover, supposed by the poor King to be sorrowing over 
his fate, demanded “ annexation to Prussia ;” Nassau sent up 
its merchants to the King’s = to pray for the same boon ; 
Wurtemburgers objected to continue a war which had become 
meaningless since Prussia represented Germany; Bavarian 
jessole cried loudly that they must be either Prussian or 
rench,and preferred to be Prussian ; and even the Saxons 
whose brothers are fighting in Austrian ranks have published 
. bold address which mean, “ Rid us for God’s sake! of our 
ing.” 

It Germany outside Austria were to be polled to-morrow 
five-sixths of its States would be fused into one, of which the 
Hollenzollerns would be Emperors or Kings, and Germany is 
to be polled. Afier the peace the Parliament. The Conven- 
tion, to give it its true name, which will meet about the first 
week in September, is to be elected by universal suffrage, one 
member sitting for every 100,000 souls, and it is distinct 
promised in the ultimatum submitted to Hanover that it shall 
have absolute power for the solution of all German questions 
As to the interference of which the chancelleries are so fond 
of talking, from France, or Russia, or the moon, there is one 
single point upon which German opinion is already unani- 
mous. It will settle its own affairs independently of the 
foreigner, and against a United Germany, armed with the 
needie gun, controlled by Prussian officers, and guided by 
Count von Moltke, France and Russia together would be 
powerful only for temporary mischief. A guarantee of ten 
words from the Emperor of Germany would call Poland and 
Finland to arms, ample occupation for Russian troops, and 
Napoieon will not risk his throne by throwing himself 
alone across the path of the most powerful nation 
in Europe just as it bas risen to the revolution- 
ary height. The King of Prussia is the only ob- 
stacle to united Germany, and the King, slowly awaken- 
ing to his mighty position as Emperior by the will uf God 
and the right of fact, may be enlightened to accept what, 
it may be, he could never have been induced to seize. “ He 
will be Cesar then,” says Liberale, half appalled by the mag- 
nitude of the changes going on around. It is not time just 
yet to discuss that question, but we may point to one fact 
which has some little bearing on that fear, and is too often 
forgotten. Cwsars are not made by their ministers, and the 
Em of Germany will not be Count von Bismarck, but a 
kindly, obstinate, honest, old German, who thinks he has di- 
vine right iu Prussia, but can by no possibility extend them 
over that half of his new dominion, in which he will feel as 
long as he lives that, but for the people’s sanction, he would 
be an usurper.—Spectator. 

—_>—_—_——_- 


BISMARE’S GREAT TRIUMPH. 


~~ things indeed are seen in this world of ours, and 
es y since Needle-gun is King. Pe chivalrous 
Emperor, six weeks ago the Sovereign a@ Btate of 
36,000,000 subjects, and Commander-ia-Chiet of an army of 
900,000 combatants, the head also of a Confederation by which 
200,000 auxiliaries were added to his forces, is worsted in a 
ten days’ campaign, receives his coup de grace in a great pitched 
battle, and, despairing of his ability to retrieve his fortunes 
either by prolonged hostilities or by direct negotiation, puts 
himself and his affairs into the bands of another Monarch 


-| greater than himself, and through him sues for reconciliation 





with his victorious adversary. e great umpire offers the 
termg proposed by Austria and himself to the fortunate con. 


queror, but meeting with insuperable opposition, and shifting 
his ground with amiable dexterity, he recommends the condi- 
tions proposed by Prussia to the acceptance of Austria; and 
a truce is made, an armistice is signed, and the basis for a 
peace is laid. The Austrian Emperor is a loyal and faithful 
ally, and the Emperor of the French is zealous for justice to 
all parties; in neither of them can we presume forgetfulness 
or neglect of the minor German Potentates, It was certainly 
by the will of neither that Bavaria was left “ out in the col’;” 
bat out in the cold she was left, nevertheless, and in the sus- 
pension of hostilities and in the preliminaries of peace no 
mention occurs of her name. The inference is clear that 
when the advocate and his client, after pleading for themse)ves, 
would have proceeded to urge the cause of their allies, they 
were admonished to “mind their own business” and let 
Bavaria and the r maining German Princes come to an im- 
mediate settlement for themselves. Austria and Prussia, then, 
under French auspices, signed their separate armistice, and 
when Bavaria, surprised and anxious, came to inquire what 
was to become of her, she was received with a Colefal shrug 
of the shoulders and referred to the one who alone has the 
power to bind and to loose. Von der Pfordten went accord- 
ingly to Bismark, and Bismark was “not at home” to Von 
der Pfordten. 

Whether this tone of supreme contempt is merely arsumed 
out of a vainglorivus desire to revel in the consciousness of 
unresisted power, or whether it harbours a design to stretch 
that power to the utmost and to attain some great object 
in despite of gods and men, Bismark seems to delight in 
taking up what every one else would deem an untenable po- 
sition, and showing how easy it is for him to hold it against 
all comers. How long ago is it since this same Baron von 
der Piordten and Baron von Beust held themselves as high 
and mighty statesmen as the Prussian Minister, and thought 
they could snub him in the Frankfort Diet, and thwart him 
at the London Conference, and outbid him with the German 
ow odd Since, however, he took up that paltry Schleswig- 

olstein business what control could Von Beust, or Von der 
Pfordten, ‘or Mensdorff, or Russell, or Drouyn de 
Lhuys, all Europe, or Prussia herself, her Kiog, her Press, 
or her Parliament, ever exercise over this one man? He was, 
we must repeat, what we have long since asserted, ‘ the only 
man in Germany who knew what he wanted, who knew 
what Germany wanted, and who was sure that what Ger- 
many really wanted the world could not gainsay.” His 
“accidental” want of attention to Baron von der Pfordten 
at Nikolsburg was not without design. He wished the 
world to understand that Prussia was putting Bavaria in 
what is intended tg be her future place. But a far stronger 
evidence of the tenacity of Bismark’s parpose—of the “ me- 
thod in the man’s madness”—we have in his present d:al- 
ings with the city of Frankfort. Frankfort, it is now inti- 
mated, will have to pay to the uttermost farthing. His 
mind as to that matter of the 25,000,000f1. is as fully made 
up as On that of the humiliation of Bavaria, and the end of 
all the Franktorters’ protests and remonstrances is—that the 
cash will have Lo be forthcoming.—TZimes. 

—_—__ >—____—_— 


THE POLICY OF PRUSSIA. 


Prussia advances daily with an object kept steadily in view, and 
with resources that seem to make her aim within ber grasp. Be. 
fore a shot was fired, Count Bismark avonounced that Fis purpose 
was to form a new Germany from which Anstria should be ex- 
cluded. At firet the project;was reovived with something 
little short of ridicule. It seemed absurd to think that Austria 
would consent to sever herself from Germany, or that she could 
be compelled to this severance against her will. There were 
also the numerous allies of Austria in the Confederation, and 
among them no lers than four Kiugs, whose interests were bound 
up with those of Austria, aud who would never dream of fore- 
going her protection. But the war has made many things seem 
natural that #efore the war seemed yery uunatural. The whole 
government of the minor States has utterly broken down, and the 
idea has been diffured throughout the whole of Germany that, for 
safety and even for existence, the Germans must beve a S:ate to 
lead and rule them with more energy. more character, more life 
in it than States like Hanover or Sexony, or even Bavaria, 
can boast. The wonderful ease with which Prussia has 
hitherto succeeded in keeping at bay or crushing the minor 
Powers has naturally made Germans look at their position, 
and at the prospects of their nation, iu a new way. They 
not only feel inclined, like all the world, to joio the successful, 
bat it has come upon them asa revelation of a state of things 
uodreamt of, that the German nation was so fur from having 
any national force and influeace apart from that which may be 
infused into it by the leadership of a great Power. Ia old days, 
there was a general belief that the Bund was a really strong po- 
litical body which Austria and Prussia must be aliowed to intlu- 
ence in such a way as would give neither a complete contro! of 
it. Now, Germany feels herself helpless without Prussia. 
There is no Germany unless Prussia leads it; and this is the 
very state of things which Count Bismark has for three years 
beea moving heaven and ¢arth to bring about. And at the mo- 
ment when the thought is running through the minds of men 
that this new Germany mast come into exivtence, the companion 
thought also makes itself felt that it is an excellent thing it should 
be so, and that there is something glorious and noble in owning 
the supremacy of a nation which coald win such a oattle as that 
of Sadowa. The Germans, too, believe, whether rightly or 
wroug'y, that Prussia must become much more Liberal than iw 
Government has been hitherto as soon as the wishes of a Na- 
tional Parliament are made known to Prussia and the world. 
The more sanguine even go so far as to persuade themselves that 
Bismark, the arch despot, will readily jend bimseif to the trans- 
formation, and that he will try to show, before he has done, that 
he can be successful as a democrat just as he has been success- 
ful as a reactionist. Time only will show this to be or not to be 
a delusion ; but at any rate the delusion exists, and it adds one 
more reason to the mavy furnished by the history of recent 
events why Germany is rapidly becoming content, and even 
anxious, that the policy of Prussia should prevail.—London 
paper. 


DISGRACEFUL PROCEEDINGS IN LONDON. 


The week has been distinguished by a riot in London, from 
which everybody has emerged with greatly diminished credit. 
An association called the Reform ee ed omestngin sup- 
port of Reform, to be held in Hyde Park on Mondry. Mr, Walpole, 
following a precedent set by Sir George Grey, ordered Sir 
Richard Mayne to prohibit the meeting, which wasdone. The 
League asserted their legal right, and called on the workmen to 
test the question by marching ia procession from all ters 00 
Hyde Park, and there holding their meeting. Mr. aa in- 
stead of testing the right to meet by arresting the speakers, de- 
nied the right of entry by closing the gates and ordering the 
con tables to defend them. 

Thereupon the League left the ground with their followers, 








but a vast crowd, probably 50,000 strong, but said to number 
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100,000, remained, pulled down the rails in Park Lane and the 
Bayswater Road, and burst into the Park exulting. Sir Richard 
Mayne, who was on the ground, but who had forgotten that rails 
make indifferent fortifications, apparently ordered his police to 
drive out the crowd, an order which produced a series of 
skirmishes in which the people used boughs torn from the trees 
and the rubble lying about, and the police struck very hard with 
their batons. The police being one to fifty of course got the 
worst of it, the soldiers were sent for, and about fifty Foot Guards, 
with Colonel Lane Fox at their head, tried to clear the Park. 
The people of course only ran out of their immediate way, and 
a few Lifeguardsmen who followed only guarded the gates. The 
rioting contioued till night and was renewed next day, aud pro- 
duced a long list of broken heads, chiefly caused by the police, 
who, irritated and outnumbered, hit out savagely, and in one or 
two places without sufficient provocation. ; 

Mr. Bright wrote a letter to the Reform League which had, 
we fear, no little influence in promoting the foolish and miechie- 
vous proceedings in Hyde Park. ‘It appears,” he said, “‘ that 
the people may meet in the Parks for every purpose but that 
which ought to be most important and dear to them.” “Ifa 

ublic meeting in a public park is denied you, and if millions of 
atelligent and honest men are denied the francbise, on what 
foundation does our liberty rest? or is there in this country any 
liberty but the toleration of the ruling class? This is a serious 
question, but it is necessary to ask it, and some answer must be 
given it.” The answer we should have thought simple enough. 
Our liberty rests on the foundation of having as few restrictions 
on individual choice as is consistent with national life, and those 
few removable by the will of a representative Parliament. It is 
not a sigo of liberty that the mere wish of a crowd should be able 
to overrule Parliamentary authority, or to put to one sort of use 
what the majority of the people prefer to see devoted to another 
use. If the ~—_ ought to be able to use the Parks at their 
pleasure for political purposes, why not to use the House of 
Commons at their pleasure for purpores of amusement—for fancy 
balle or popular concerts? It is these random fire balloons 
which Mr. Bright sends up every now and then which bring down 
upon him a distrust far beyond what would be due to his general 
political opinions.— London paper. 


—__=> —_—_—_ 


THE CANADA “CRISIS” QUESTION. 


To His Excellency Lord Monck, Governor-General in Council : 

The undersigned, Bishops of the Province of anada, assem- 
bled at Montreal, humbly 

That on the occasion of the approaching confederation of the 
British Provinces a project of law will be proposed to the Legis- 
lature having the effect of granting certain rights and privileges 
to the Protestant minority of Lower Canada. 

The undersigned would gladly see this measure become law, 
and that the right of the minority in Lower Canada to superin 
tend the education of its children should thus be recognized. 
But they would at the same time take the liberty of stating that 
all the rights and privileges g d ty the Pr minority 
of Lower Canada should in justice be equally conferred on the 
Catholic minority of Upper Canada. 

The undersigned would, therefore, pray your Excellency to 
take the claim of the Catholic minority of Upper Canada into 
your fa bl ideration, and submit it to the earnest at- 
tention of your Council. 

Montreal, 30th July, 1866. 

Cc. F., Bishop of Tloa. 











le. Montreal. 
Jos.Eve, “ Ottawa. 
ALEX., . St. Boniface. 
Joan, « Hamilton. 
Apotruvs, “ Sandwich. 

J., a Kingston. 
Joan Jos, “ Toronto. 
CHaRLes, - St. Hyacinthe. 





Mesens. B. C. Barkspate & Co., “Agency Unimersal de Libras,” 
are agents for the ALBion in Vera Cruz and the City of Mexico. 
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European News. 

From our English files to the 28th ultimo, recei ved per the 
Java, we learn that the armistice in Germany had been pro- 
longed to the 2nd inst., and that a four weeks truce, from that 
date, had also been concluded. This really looks like peace. 
But the terms of this peace appear to be too one-sided to bea 
lasting one. In a word, Austria has actually accepted the po- 
aition of a second, if not actually a third-class power, while 
her great rival Prussia, has sprung at once to the front rank 
of the first-class powers of Europe. Italy has thus far lost bat- 
tles, but gained the coveted territory for which she went to 
‘war, provided she be willing to accept Venetia together with 
its debt of £20,000,000. Austria is to retire from the Ger- 
manic Confederation, and be allowed only to form a new 
league with the States south of the Main, to pay an indem- 
nity to her adversary for accomplishing her own humiliation, 
and to hold as a fit subject for discussion the status of the 
Italian Tyrol. 

This is certainly humiliation enough for the luxury of one 
month’s war, and must bea bitter pill for the old House of 
Hapsburg to swallow. Prussia seems self-willed and arro- 
gant with all this success. It is announced that “the future 
position of those Princes who have been forced by recent 
events to quit their dominions, must be reserved for special 
arrangement between them and the King of Prussia, and for 
the approval ofthe German Parliament”—over which Prussia 
will of course rule supreme. King “ Wilhelm’s” first acts 
show pretty clearly what may be expected of him in the future. 
ne oo ens his style :—* Whereas I am desirous of 
open in person, I hereby postpone the 

fixed for the 30th inst., reserving to myself to ye 
precise date on which the Chambers shall meet.” 

His demand upon Frankfort for contributions to the extent 
of 25,000,000 f., shows no mercy for those who oppose his 
rule. The ambitious Napoleon IIL, who Punch aptly illus- 
trates in “a card” asa Commission Agent, will now find a 
rival who will be ready also to tender his advice and assist 











ance gratis “to Kings and Emperors in need of it,” through- 
out Europe, and to furnish “ Kings and Emperors to order,” 
on the shortest notice, and will be certainly well prepared, 
having a good supply of superseded kings on hand. 

From England we have little to record worth perusal, and 
that little had better never have been recorded, for in fact the 
disgraceful riots in London forms the chief feature of the week’s 
news. We hope both the mob and the Ministry will learn 
wisdom, and endeavour hereafter to settle their questions in 
amore moderate and sensible way than either have yet at- 
tempted. We fear neither of the two extremes of old England 
will show themselves fit to rule the nation, and the result will 
be that the more moderate men will soon again resume the 
reins of government. 

We are sorry to observe that the cholera has broken out in 
East London very severely, and that the deaths for the week 
reached 346. Financially, the Bank of England rate re- 
mains the same, with a slight gain in gold coin is their last 
report. 





The Freedmen and their Bureau- 

The final report of Generals Steedman and Fullerton upon 
the Freedmen’s Bureau will fix public attention anew upon 
the present condition of the negro in the lately seceded 
States. According to these officers who went South, it will 
be remembered, at the order of the President, as commis- 
sioners to investigate the practical workings of the Bureau, 
that institution is no longer of benefit to the freedman, 
but the reverse. During the early part of 1865, when 
the public sentiment at the South was not triendly towards 
the negro, the Bureau did a good work in protecting him 
from the ill-will of his late masters and in inducing 
the latter to resume the cultivation of their plan- 
tations by employing the freedmen. Before the close of las, 
year, the Commissioners assert, an entire revolution in the 
opinions of the people of the South took place, and a feeling 
of kindness sprang up toward the freedmen, resulting from a 
conviction that his labour was desirable and profitable, and 
the only labour tobe obtained. Since this reaction has set in, 
we are told, the Bureau has been not only useless but inimical 
in its operation to the best interests of both planter and negro. 
The freedman kas regarded its presence as evidence that he 
would be unsafe without it, and the whites have considered 
its existence an imputation upon their integrity ard fairness 
and an espionage upon their courts and magistrates as well 
as upon the private conduct of their citizens. But rot only 
negutively does the Bureau, as now administered, injure the 
freedmen, but positively in that it binds him by contract to 
work for lower wages than the market price. In other words, 
so far as his labour is concerned, the freedman is as much a 
slave to the Bureau as he was formerly to his master. The 
difficulty seems to be that the price of labour has so greatly 
enhanced since the majority of the contracts were made, that 
the negroes are working for from $10 to $12 per month, 
whereas, if free now to make a bargain, they could command 
one dollar per day and board. This condition of things natur- 
ally creates dissatisfaction, and makes the freedman restless in 
his new relations, and unwilling to work. His indolence 
provokes the planter, who resorts to violence to enforce his 
contract, which brings both parties within the power of the 
Bureau, which has jurisdiction in such cases. 

Such, briefly, appears to be the indictment brought 
against the Bureau by these Commissioners. Its friends, 
of course, will dissent in toto from their conclusions, and, in 
some respects, no doubt, with justice. That the freedman is 
working for lower wages than his labour is intrinsically worth, 
under the contract system, is rather the consequence of the 
rapid march of events than an argument why the Bureau 
should be abolished altogether. It should be remembered 
that when these contracts were made in 1865, the feeling of 
the planters, according to the commissioners, was not friendly 
to the negro. The war, of which he was considered the 
cause, had too recent)y ceased, and the bad blood engendered 
was not yet eradicated. At this crisis the officers of the Bu- 
reau came forward to see that no positive wrong was done the 
negro, and to make the best terms possible regarding his fu- 
ture labour. So unsettled then was the condition of affairs at 
the South that employment by contract, at a certain fixed sum 
for a given time, was considered the only safe mode by which 
the treedman could sell his labour. Contracts were there- 
fore made, and, we doubt not, at as high an average of wages 
as, under the circumstances, could be obtained. It certainly 
could not be the interest of the Bureau officer to hire out the 
freedman for less than his then market value, and, doubtless, 
at that time the wages obtained were considered fair and 
equitable. That the demand for labour has so greatly in- 
creased within the year, and the views of the planters so ma- 
terially changed on the labour question, are events that the 
Bureau officials could not foresee, and certainly, as a hypo- 
theses, had no right to act upon. Indeed this very revolu- 
tion in public sentiment may be said to be in a great 
measure owing to the efforts of the Bureau curing the six 
months immediately succeeding the termination of the war, in 
bringing about an entente cordiale between the planter and his 
former slave. It is cheering to know from the re- 
port that the effort was successful. That the same con- 
tracts, therefore, which were then considered so advantageous 
for the freedmen are now below the level of the present demand, 
in regard to the rate of wages, may be unfortunate, but cannot, 
as we see, be remedied. If the freedman is restless under the 
changed condition of affairs, and the planter unsatisfied with 
the amount of work performed, both should consider that the 





contract was voluntary when made, and that while the plan- 








ter is growing his present crop far more cheaply than if he 
had waited until this year to engage his hands, the freedman 
received protection and a certain return for his labour at a pe- 
riod when neither could he considered sure had he been left 
to his own unaided exertions to secure them. The planter 
has surely the least cause to complain of the two, and should 
be thankful that the Bureau still exists to compel obedience 
to an irksome obligation. 

While thus relieving the Bureau from all blame as regards 
the system of contracts between the planter and the freedman, 
we agree with the Commissioners in the opinion that if 
the change in public opinion in those States has been as 
radical as is represented, and if the negro is now regarded 
with kindness ag a necessary adjunct in the successful rais- 
ing of the great Southern staples, and not as the natural 
enemy of the white, the mission of the Bureau is nearly 
ended. Indeed, to protect the freedman until a more liberal 
public opinion would protect him, was the sole mission of 
that institution, and, if it has been, in the slightest, instru- 
mental in bringing about so desirable a consummation, it has 
accomplished, we opine, all that its originators proposed. 
That many of its agents have proved unfaithful to their 
trusts; that its financial management has been loose and irre- 
sponsible in the extreme; that cases of gross injustice to the 
planters have occurred under its operation, and that it is 
generally regarded with suspicion and distrust by the whites, 
we have no doubt, and deem these, and other charges, suffi- 
cient reasons for bringing the career of this exceptional insti- 
tution to a speedy termination. 





More Provincial Folly. 

Again we hear of a ministerial crisis in the leading province 
ot British North America. Our own immediate readers will 
not be taken wholly by surprise, however, as we briefly inti- 
mated our fears but a few weeks since, when Mr. Galt first 
introduced his double scheme for the revision of both the ta- 
riff and the currency of the country. We thought these 
changes ill-timed, and dangerous, and so they have proved ; 
for although Mr. Galt has chosen to make a secular school bill 
the test, his real weakness is the currency question. Yet he 
as a financier prefers not to resign on a question purely of 
finance, for which we cannot blame him ; but chooses ra- 
ther a soft spot to fall upon in preference to a metal- 
lic basis. Generally, we must admit, Mr. Galt has proved 
himself an able financier—the Gladstone of British America 
without a question—yet an able financier is as capable of 
an error of judgment in legislative matters as other men. 
And thisis Mr. Galt’s, as well as Mr. Gladstone’s, present difii- 
culty. We regret not only that Mr. Galt has committed this 
error, but furthermore regret that he has felt called upon to 
resign at this particular time; for the weakening of the Cana- 
dian Ministry at present correspondingly endangers the great 
scheme of Confederation which lately appeared to be rapidly 
approaching its consummation. 

The immediate quesiion upon which the Finance Minister 
of Canada resigned—namely, separate schools for Canada 
East—is one which has been freely and warmly dis- 
cussed before. In Lower Canada the Protestants are in the 
minority, and the Ministry had foolishly introduced a bill 
for their protection by granting the privilege of separate 
schools, and now the same privilege is, very justly too, de- 
manded tor Upper Canada, where the Catholics are in the 
minority in like manner. Wecopy elsewhere a petition to Lord 
Monck, signed by the Roman Catholic Bishops of Canada, 
which contains the pith of the question now at issue. Pe- 
riodically, we might say, this vexed secular question is opened, 
and invariably leads to violent discussions, awakens 
all the bad passions on either side, and tends to deepen the 
line which separates the religious sects of the country, and 
will, we fear, cause these Provinces to be viewed by the 
outside world very much as unfortunate Ireland now is, 
namely, with distrust and aversion. Why, we would ask, can- 
not these petty local squabbles be sunk? Why cannot the 
various persuasions of these Provinces consent to live to- 
gether in peace on these questions, as well as do the mixed 
ichabitants of the various cities and states of this Republic? 
Ifthe hereditary maladies and barbarous practices of poor old 
Erin are to be transplanted to the virgin soil of these 
British American Provinces, we shall not only very 
much regret it, but also must further say, that to be 
a British American will soon be deemed a disgrace 
rather than a highly esteemed birthright. This, let 
us add as friends, is not the way to gain population, pros- 
perity and influence for a new country, but rather the true 
road to stagnation, internal strife, and ultimate decay, in ad- 
dition to the contempt of all liberal minded men and nations. 
If all our hopes for these flourishing provinces are thus to be 
blighted, and the best schemes of the provincialist frustrated 
by bigots and shortsighted factionists, we can only say that 
there will soon be less interest felt in the welfare of these pro- 
vinces by the most enlightened of both hemispheres, and all 
will again be called upon to lament the follies of those, who 
having an opportunity, fail to embrace it, while once more, 
Religion, in whose name 80 many enormities are perpetrated, 
must be acknowledged as the rock on which the ship of 
state has struck, before even emerging from the haven of its 
conception. Let us hope for the sake of all concerned, that 
uncbristian as well as uncivilized manifestations, will, 
ere long, give place to the higher and nobler instincts of 
man’s nature, and that the well being of, what might quickly 
become a powerful nation, will not be retarded by the narrow 
minded and bigoted sectarian of any denomination, but that 
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each and all will emulate the advancement of this embryo na- 
tion. 





The Financial Question in Canada. 

The sudden resignation of the Finance Minister of the 
provinces at this particular time renders the financial question 
an important one in Canada, and particularly since money 
rules atten per cent in London. The credit of having con- 
verted a large floating indebtedness into a consolidated five 
per cent security, and of having placed these securities in 
Lombard Street during a previous administration, certainly 
belongs to Mr. Galt. Since this feat was accomplished, how- 
ever, Canada has had three distinct Ministries, neither of which 
has attempted to deal boldly with the financial question until 
now. Mr. Galt during this his last term of office, has thought 
it the best policy to borrow vo meet pressing necessities within 
the province, and has accordingly become largely indebted 
to the Bank of Montreal, one of the lgrgest and best institu- 
tions in America it is true, but still a private Bank, and 
should do a private banking business, and not a provincial 
security one to so large an extent as it haslatterly done. The 
Province is said to owe this Bank about three millions, and 
nearly an equal sum to the London agents of the 
Province, and how to meet this indebtedness appears to be 
the problem now to be solved by a Canadian Finance Minis- 
ter. To go to London as usual to borrow, with money ruling 
at ten per cent., and the Canada 5s quoted at 75 a 76, is not 
practicable ; to run a larger score’with the pet Bank of the 
Province is not perhaps mutually agreeable. What then can 
be done without ruffling the smooth current of events? Mr. 
Galt says, create a great Canada Uank of issue,and furnish all 
the Banks of the Province with their circulating medium, 
holding 20 or 25 per cent. in gold to redeem with, which 
must of course be first drawn from the said Banks at present 
in existence. This, in our opinion, is too much of a revolu- 
tion in the finances of the country to be tolerated at present. 
If the propositich had been well timed, in place of being 
sprung upon the country just as the Confederation of the en- 
tire Provinces is about to take effect, it might have received a 
more attentive hearing; but at present it is to be re- 
gretted that such a bill has been introduced into Parliament. 

We should say, let the Finance Minister be empowered to 
borrow on the credit of the province, at one, two, or three 
years, either by issuing Provincial Bonds or debentures—as 
may be found most expedient—a sum sufficient to meet cur- 
rent necessities ; and then let matters rest for the present, or 
until money falls again in the London market, which is sure 
to be the case soon—as one extreme always follows another 
—when a Consolidated Confederated British American Secu- 
rity, if such an one can be arranged, would be a favourite in- 
vestment with the monied men of England. At present we 
take it, the chief requirement of the province is a eufficient 
amount to liquidate the London floating debt promptly, 
thereby keeping its credit good at the chief centre. The 
Bank of Montreal, judging from its late statement, is in a po- 
sition to carry over the amount due to them for a time, when 
successful Confederation, and the securing of “ the £4,000,000 
for the construction of the Intercolonial Railway” to Halifax, 
lately alluded to by the Zimes, as likely to be called for, uader 
“the understanding entered into between the North Ameri- 
can Provinces and the late Ministry,” will accomplish the 
rest. ‘he greatest mistake that Canada has committed 
for years, was that of declining this railway guarantee prof- 
fer of 1862. This work, if then pressed on, would have 
given a tone of prosperity to all the Provinces, which they 
have sadly lacked for the past few years, while its cement- 
ing effect upon the whole would have been beyond compu- 
tation. But the opportunity was lost, and with it its legi- 
timate fruits; and we hope it will not be said hereafter 
that the greater scheme, which should have followed and 
not preceded the lesser, has been similarly lost through 
petty local bickerings and jealousies. Canada is in a healthy 
condition, both commercially and financially, and if but ju- 
dicious!y managed, its affairs will move on smoothly in the 
immediate future. But able financiers are as scarce as in- 
telligent statesmen there, and we hope the few of either that 
the Province is now blessed with, will not be allowed to go 
ito private life, but be called upon to effectually do duty 
while their efforts are most required. We call upon Mr. 
Galt therefore to correct his errors, and keep his shoulder 
to the wheel till these scattered, and (in their present position) 
unimportant ‘Colonies, become combined into an important 


and progressive State. 
————_e —_— 


Music. 


Frequent and heavy showers on last Saturday afternoon, again 
demonstrated the necessity of a capacious and comfortable salle, 
in which the Central Park Concerts might be given. As it is 
the only free popular musical entertainment to which the over- 
worked denizens of New York may weekly resort, is liable to be 
considerably curtailed of its fair proportions, if not altogether 
postponed, by a passing shower. Certainly this should not so be, 
and the Park Commissioners owe it to themselves in further evinc- 
ing the same liberal spirit which has heretofore characterized the 
management of this great public institution, to speedily erect 
some structure in which St. Cecilia may have s permanent and 
sheltered abiding place. 

In this connection, we will venture a few strictures upon the 
style of music presented by Mr. Dodworth at his Central Park 
Concerts. We refer to the light and trifling nature of many of 
the compositions chosen for interpretation. We know not how 
better to illustrate our meaning—odious as comparisons are said 
to be—than by citing the character of the music presented by Mr. 
Thomas at bis Terrace Garden concerts. Rarely does the orches- 





tra led by that gentleman, perform a piece that isnot in- 
trinsically good. Taking the first of his programmes that comes 
to hand, we note the names cf Rossini [overture to William 
Tell} ; Strauss [waltz “die ersten Curen”)]; Weber [overture to 
Preciosa]; Flotow [selection—Martha]; Mendelssohn [Grand 
Fantasie—Midsummer’s Night Dream]; Beethoven [ Andante, 
from the Fifth Symphony]; Lanner [Waltz “ Rays of Hope’’}; 
Verdi [selection--Ballo] ; and Gungle | Fool’s Galop, | Itis true that 
this is a classical night selection, two of which are given during the 
week, but the music on other evenings is equally good, although 
the pieces are of alighter character. Thus, on another evening 
we have a march by Gungle, an overture by Doppel, a waltz by 
Strauss, a Martha selection, Herold, the “ Titus” overture, Mo- 
zart, that captivating ‘‘Styrer Lacndler,” Lanner, selection 
from the Huguenots, Meyerbeer, the Massaniello overture, the 
Rigoletto quartet, and a march by Bach. Comparing these pro- 
grammes with those presented at the Park, the musical reader 
will at once note their immeasurable superiority. Both orches- 
tras are nearly equally good, and the selections made by Mr. 
Dodworth are generally performed with a taste and precision that 
would do credit to the most celebrated London or Paris per- 
formers. The fault, therefore, lies not with the players, but with 
the person who selects the music to be performed. We think it 
will be found that Mr. Dodworth makes the common mistake 
of pr pposing his di not capable of appre- 
ciating the best music, or indifferent as to the char- 
acter of that presented. That he greatly errs, the 
throngs who patronize the Terrace Garden Concerts—throngs 
rather increased than diminished on nights when strictly classical 
morceaur are given—will amply demonstrate. The experiment of 
giving the latter entertainments has been an unqualified success, 
and proved that the best music is ever the most popular. The 
foolish American songs and dances that have so long monopo- 
lized the orchestras of this city and the country generally, are, we 
trust, soon to be consigned to merited oblivion, and the edict 
will soon go, if it has not already gone, forth to young American 
composers to construct their music of the tuture upon a broader 
basis and more correct models. Mr. Dodworth should heed the 





lesson, inculcated by the experience of the summer, and give his 


accomplished musicians works to interpret more worthy of their 


steel. Not that we object to the compositions being of a light 


character, but only insist that they shall not also be musically 


worthless. There is much dance music ia which the movement 


is made the web on which are embroidered some of the finest 
musical ideas. Songs there are, also, the expression of the most 
delightful melody, which are peculiarly suited for afternoon con- 
certs, such as the “ S’oamweh”’ already reterred to. Thus, it will 
be seen, the Park programme may be made light and sparkling 


without going beyond the range of the best compositions. The 


New York public, now 80 cosmopolitan in its character, will no 
longer tolerate second-class entertainments, of whatever charac- 


ter, and Mr. Dodworth owes it to his own reputation to present 
the best programme possible. We have the musical treasuries of 


Europe at our command, why should we feed on husks ? 


Enough of this so-called “‘popular’’ music; it is alike unworthy 
the composer and his audience. Art is too long and life too 


short to devote precious moments to the cultivation of the 
mediocre. Our standard cannot be placed too high; if we come 


short of it, we fail nobly, and at least prove that we have done 


what we could. 
eamevaqedipionntere: 


Drama. 


“ Shamus O’Brien’’ still keeps the stage at Wallack’s, and 
would doubtless keep it for an indefinite period, were not the 
simultaneous termination of Mr. Bryant’s engagement and the 
summer season about to write fiuis at the end of the programme 
for the present. Indeed, the great success of this new dramatic 
sprig of the shamrock makes us regret that its production should 
have been delayed until so late in the season. Of ‘“* Handy 
Andy,” the “Irish Emigrant,” ‘Born to Good Luck,” 
“Treland as it Was,” aad the rest of the repertoire, 
we have had more than enough. Critically speaking, the time 
has been absolutely wasted inthe ‘‘ damnable iteration” of these 
pieces, well enough as pendants to some standard drama, but 
quite insufficient of themselves to afford a rational evening’s en- 
tertainment. We venture the assertion that had the management 
suspected the store of “‘greenbacks” that lay concealed under 
‘*Shamus’s” various disguises, that rollicking and rebellious 
youth would have been much sooner pr ted for the suffrag 
of a patient public. Asa comedy, while combining that wealth 
of incident, vivacity of dialogue and modicum of humour, which 
generally command success, “Shamus” may be said to comprise 
within its limits the same intrinsic absurdities that characterize 
other *‘ Hibernian dramas.” As an exaggerated picture of the re- 
volutionary period it essays to represent, it answers the purpose 
of presenting a series of Fenian “ gags’ which “split the ears 
of the groundlings.” It differs, however, from its class in that It 
demonstrates the possibility to the Fenian intellect of honour 
and gratitude taking up their abiding place within the British bo- 
som. The singular phenomenon of an English gentieman whois 
not also a scoundrel, is here for the first time presented to the 
Fenian gaze, and so great is the astonishment the apparition 
causes that he is permitted to retire from the scene without the 
compliment of a hiss. Other Englishman, as British officers, 
however, come in for their proper share of ridicule and the na- 
tional prejudice is thus properly respected. As we have inferred, 
the piece is intensely “green;” indeed the emerald hue that 
shines through every line is too dazzling to be quite natural, and 
its all-pervading presence euggests the most liberal use of a 
preternaturally large paint-brush. The artist, however, has not 
plied that weapon of his trade in vain, as the applause nightly tes- 
tifies, the slightest sentiment of a patriotic tendency being ap- 
plauded to the echo, or rather a great many echoes. We mention 
this not necessarily as an objection to the play but as a warning 
in advance to the English reader who. proposes to witness its 
performance. He will doubtless be ss much entertained as the 
most enthusiastic Fenian of them all. Apart from its intense 
“ nationality,’ we think the new drama would be much improved 
by the omission of certain ‘‘Joe Millers” of asomewhat ancient and 
fishy character. The story of the Irishman, for example, who 
starved his pig one day, and over-fed him the next to secure the 
coyeted alternation of lean and fat in his bacon, can scarcely be 














































































ssid to be generally unknown, although some spectator of 
“Shamus” may lavgh over it for the first time. A taste, very 
moderately critical,'wonld suggest the elimination of this and 
kindred jokes from this not bad specimen of the handiwork of 
the Irish playwright. Of the performance of ** Shamus” we spoke 
last week. We will only refer to the acting of Mr. Bryant in the 


character of Barney Dugan, and Denny Doyle, the piper. In the 

first, having procured the situation of valet to Col. Tarleton (Geo. 

Holland) he obtains possession of important papers. In the sec. 
ond he penctrates the English headquarters in the disguise of a 
piper, and permits himself to be enlisted into the King’s service, 
In both these situations Mr, Bryant gives us some excellent bits 
of acting, perhaps unequalled by anything he has yet attempted. 

It is Corney Rian, and not Miles QO’ Halleran, as we inadvertently 
stated last week, who secures the arrest of Shamus and his trial by 
court-martial. The former character is most artistically inter- 
preted by Mr. J. F. Hagan, who takes a long step in advance by 
his acting in this part. We have rarely seen a stage villain made 
so really villainous, these “ heavy’’ parts being usually consigned 
to second-rate actors who simply make them ridiculous. Mr. 
Hagan has demonstrated his superiority to the usual representa- 
tives of this line of character, and his claim to be considered one 
of the most careful actors upon a stage noted for its high standard 
of the dramaticart. We cannot leave“ Shamus” without referring 
to the “ Ruction Jig” and other dances which pleasantly illustrate 
the drama asa picture of Irish manners. They are executed witha 
spirit and vivacity that prove that the hearts (and feet) of the 
performers are in their parts, at least, whatever may be said 
of the more pretentious characters, Thus, as we have said, with 
song, dance, Fenian sentiments ad libitum, quips new and old, 
some pleasant scenery, and much good acting, ‘Shamus 
O’Brien” will keep on his cheerful way to the end of the summer 


season. 

The week at Wood’s theatre has been signalized by benefits to 
Mr. Leffingwell and Stage Macager Baker. Atthe former the pro- 
gramme consisted of * Cinderella,” the burlesque of ‘* Metamora,” 
and ** Too Much for Good Nature,” thus presenting the beneficiary 
in three of his strongest parts. The first and last of these we 
have noticed on their first representations. Of ‘* Metamora,” it 
may be said, that in the title role Mr. Leflingwell gives us one of 
his best imitations of Forrest in the original piece. 80 * made 
up” a8 to produce an almost periect facial resemblance 
vo that “‘eminent tragedian,” Mr. Leflingwell further in- 
creases the similitude by his imitation of that gentleman’s acting. 
We feel certain that Mr. Forrest, however he might grieve ut 
seeing one of his finest parts travestied, could not but join hearti- 
ly in the laughter the absurdities of the part excite. As to the 
burlesque itself, we consider it one of the poorest Mr. Brougham's 
versatile pen has perpetrated. As a velicle for the display of Mr. 
Leflingwell’s talent at imitation, it may answer the purpose, butis 
otherwise of no dramatic value. With this evening's performance 
we must bid adieu to the talented W orre!l sisters. It is rarely that 
actresses eome to this city so entirely unheralded and yet so 
speedily win their way to a place in whe public esteem. For near- 
ly five months have these bright and beautiful dramatic stars 
shone upon this lower Broadway firmament, and served during 
all that time to fill the coffers of tbe management. While pre- 
tending to no marked ability in the higher walks of comedy, 
they have succeeded by doing many things well in pleasing where 
gee artists in a particular walk bave not been thus successful. 

or entertainments given out of the regular season, Manager 
Wood could have made no better selection than in the engage- 
ment of the Worrell sisters. The extravaganzas and burlesques 
in whica they especially shine are exactly the pieces best adapted 
for the dolce far niente induced by summer weather. We are 
pleased to be entertained by players who sing and dance far bet- 
ter than the vanes of provincial performers and who are of 
pleasing presence, The success of tlie “Sisters” has been fairly 
earned, and we heartily congratulate them upon the close of 
their long and arduous engagement. Let us hope that their pro- 
at tour terminated, they may again dawn upon our theatrical 

orizon. 

The other theatres may be said to be in the happy condition of 
those nations who have no history, the different managers find- 
ing old attractions sufficient to pay the dramatic labourer his 
hire. At Winter Gardeu “ O’Donnel’s Mission” not being quite 
ready for performance, we have been vouchsafed the opportunity 
of a few parting interviews with that gentle savage, b 
wo may be seen for the last time this evening. At the Olympic 
the “Ice Witch” has been rendered further attractive—quite a 
work of tea’ The ten ty the introduction of a “ gorgeous fi- 
nale,” entitled “ The Elfin Dell.” “ Jack and Gill” as yet show no 
signs of fatigue from their violent exercises at Barnum’s. The 
Spanish Circus may be visited for the last time to-night in 
Bleecker Street; and a similar fate impends over the perfor- 
mances of the Nicolo brothers at the Uid Bowery theatre where 
they have gone through their sultatory feats during a briet season 
of six nights. We omitted to say above that the famed Hanlon 
Brothers commence a short engagement at Wood's theatre next 
week, which must soon be yielded to the Germans. 

A new theatrical enterprise will be inaugurated on the first of 
September, under tre title of ‘The New York Theatre,” in the 
church edifice occupied by Miss Lucy Kushton, during her bricf 
but not brilliant essay af man ent last winter. The new 
undertaking will be under the direction of Mark Smith aud Mr. 
Lewis Baker, names which will go far toward ensuring success. 
We understand the design to be to present a series of light pieces, 
which only require to be well done, to secure a large portion of 
the public patronage. Messrs. Smith and Baker have our best 
wishes, 





Facts and Fancices. 


There has been but little, if any increase in cholera cases in 
this city since our last issue, and, for the season of the year 
be pronounced healthy.—— Queen 
awaiian ds is now in this city re- 
ceiving the attentions of our would-be notables. 
The French Academy have selected as the subject for the 
prize poem of next year “The Death of President Lincoln.’ 
‘The Montreal 7ranscript says “ about four hundred 
and fifty American vessels are fishing in the neighbourhood of 
Prince Edward Island, of which only six have paid for 
licenses.” —_——T he mont de piété of Vienna is unable to ad- 
vance more than five florins on any article, be it what it may, 
from a kch-i-noor dowowards. The Emperor of Aus- 
tria’s horses (300) and his carri (150) bave been sent to 
Ofen. The Earl of Lonsdale, who is to have the vacant 
Garter, is 79 years of age, and though the junior knight will 
be in years the oldest member of the order. The French 
Prince Im ed bis campaign in life, having 

















perial has open 

danced his first quadrille with the Mayoress of Nancy. —-—- 
Among the ble —_ Ae are ———s Paris of 
late are Englishmen brin, eir own rowing boats by rail, 
for their amusement boyd Seine.——-_——A French camnt 
has discovered the means of rendering the hardest and 
toughest flesh soft, namely, by adding while boiling two tea- 
spoonfuls of alcohol to each kilogramme and a half of flesh. 
A new feature in the journalism of Paris is that 
neither the morn nor the evening Moniteur now has a 
stamp. Reason: im favouritism.————The Paris 
restaurants are not to be behind the world, and have started 
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cotteleties d la Bismarck, naturally with plenty of sauce.——— 
Tbe Duke of Elcbingen is about to marry the richest heiress 
in France, Mdlle. Heyve. —A false leg has been ordered 
in Paris for Prince Antoine of Hohenzollern. Itis to have the 
new silver joints, which are said to be a great luxury. 
An advertisement appears in the Zimes which informs the 
world whom it concerns that Joe Pickles will take the name 
of Macaulay, and that his present name is Joe Pickles Macau- 
lay. —The constabulary force of Ireland amounted in 
number at the beginning of the present year to 11,778. , The 
cost of the force for the year 1865 was £712 332, of which sum 
£695,649 came from the public purse, and £16,683 was paid 
by the counties.— In 1865 Paris contained a length of 

elegraphic wire sufficient to “ put a girdle” twice round the 














sent forward not less than 1,967,748 despatches, by which a 
sum of 6,123,272f. was realized. The correspondent of 
the 7imes at Berlin says that the Prussian Government has in- 
formed the King of Hanover that the income which his Ma- 
jesty derives from the Crown lands will be withheld until the 
public moneys remitted by his orders to England be refunded. 
Earl Spencer has resigned his appointment as Groom 
of the Stole to the Prince of Wales.———— Late returns of 
the Bank of England show an increase in the etock of bullion 
of £70,854, and an increase in the reserve of notes of £131,580, 
but there is a decrease in the actual circulation of £158,290. 
The Hon. Arthur Gordon, Lieut,-Governor ot the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, bas been appointed Governor 
and Commander in Chief of the Island of Trinidad and its 
dependencier. The boundaries of the province of Ve- 
netia are well known, but not very generally the extent which 
it occupies on the map of Europe—3,870,500 acres, and 
2,493,968 inhabitants.— There are no less than thirty 
different varieties of plants used as substitutes for green tea, 
and probably twice that ber of subst are substituted 
for coffee.————From the Vancouver's Island Colonist we 
learn that new discoveries of gold create a new excite ment 
throughout British Columbia. From six to ten dollars 
per day wages are being paid for the season. 
The Hamburg a draw champagne from a tap now like 
beer is drawn in England——-——The last descendant o f 
Martin Luther is now dying in indigence and obscurity at 
Mariabilf. Catherine Luther is Catholic, like her father, but 
her grandfather was Protestant.———-—The  Sctentifie Ameri- 
can says the needle-gun is not up to the standard of American 
breech-loaders. It is well to be satisfied.— The London 
Shilling Magazine, after an oppressive career of twelve months’ 
duration, has expired. 8. Lucas was the editor. ——-——It is 
said that a new London magazine will appear in the autumn, 
under the title of the Belgravian. The new comer will have 
the advantage of having Miss Braddon for its editor and chief 
contributor.——-——-Profeesor G. Stevens, of Copenhagen, is 
engaged on a detailed account of the “Old Northern Runic 
Inscriptions belonging to the Iron Age of Denmark.” ——-- — 
In commemoration of the completion of the 50th volume of 
Punch, the entire literary and artistic staff and the proprietors 
dined together recently at Maidenhead, and in recognition of 
the services of Mr. Mark Lemon, who has for a quarter of a 
century been sole editor of Punch, a silver “ loving cup” was 
presented to him by the proprietors, and a testimonial of a 
very gratifying character was also handed to bim by his fel- 
low-workers.——_——-Lord Stanley said in the House of Com- 
mons that there was no doubt that a demand of two millions 
of florins had been made on the city of Frankfort by the Prus- 
sians. —The cattle-plague returns show a total of only 
207 new cases against 304 and 313 the two previous weeks, 
—A popular life of Abraham Lincoln in Italian bas 
been rublished in Florence, and is being sold for the benefit 
of the freedmen.————The London Times says the general 
accounts of the prospects of the harvest, which are now of 
more than usual importance, owing to the degree in which 
the continental supplies may be interferred with, are up to 
the present time satisfactory. ~—A cow at Newcastle 
died suddenly in an table way, and on being sub- 
jected to a post-mortem examination, it was found that « darn- 
ing-needle had gotembedded in ber beart.———The number 
of matriculations at Cambridge University in the academical 
year which is now closing bas been 540. This is the largest 
pumber on record. In 1864-5 and 1863-4, the numbers were 
530 and 519 respectively. The largest number of admissions 
vaotil the last two years was 487 in 1845, and the lowest was 
382 in 1858. The ber of gentlemen appointed to 
serve on juries for awarding the prizes at the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1867 is 570, and a reserve force of 30 is also to 
be kept on hand. The juries are divided between the differ- 
ent states according to the space which they will occupy in 
the Exhibition.—— The Cobden Club in London con- 
sists of about 150 members, of whom upwards of eighty are 
members of the Legislature.—— The London and 
Bnghton Railway Company have just been mulcted in the 
Exchequer Court in the sum of £90, for the loss of two young 
dogs entrusted to the company for conveyance.—————- 
A monstrous sturgeon, weighing nearly 4) cwt., was recently 
left upon the ebb of the tide ip shallow water, in the Severn, 
andfafter repeated blows with a crowbar was secured and 
conveyed ashore in a boat——-——The amcuot paid as duty 
by the British railways in eye ending the 3let March last 
was £463,022 17s. 1¢d. ere appears to be good reason 
for supposing that an abuodant supply of petroleum exists in 
the rocks of England. lt is stated that tbe surface “ indica- 
tions” of various parts of Shropshire lead to this inference. 


















































landed proprietors give up their lands gratuitously, and their 
example is followed by town: nd villages ———-—A national 
memorial to the late Captain Speke is to be erected in Ken- 
sington Gardens, London. ~—An electric wire has been 
] from the pulpit to the vestry of certain Continental 
churches, to enable the minister to oo the attendants 
for any purpose for which be may require their services, 
be Norwich musical festival will commence on the 
last Monday in October, and will last till the following oy * 
Among the works to be performed are “ Naaman” and “ Is- 
rael in Egypt.".————The Commission of the Belgian Rifle 
Association will bold their annual meeting at Brussels, from 
the 23rd September to the 2ad October next inclusive ——— 
Between Pardubitz and Prague the Prussians took an imperial 
manufactory of tob , containing 3,800,000 lbs. of tobacco, 
and 27,000,000 Ibs. of cigars, which would give 15 Ibs. of to- 
bacco and 108 cigars to every , estimating the 
army at 250,000 men. ——There are women among the 
Garibsldian volunteers. A girl of 17 enrolled herself at Como, 
under the name of Antonio Delfioté. She wears the Garibal- 

















dian uniform, and is treated in every respect as the mev.——- | larger 
Constance Kent, the murderess, was removed from Parkhurst 

to Pentonville, recently————The steam of 

weden now Consists of 214 vessels, of 9514 horses’ power. 

In 1864, it consisted of 192 vessels, with 8896 horses’ power. 

———— The take of herrings on the north coast of Ireland has 

been immense. The market price has been as low as 2s. 6d. per 



























































climate and bur 


Teusb-Hecker, promoted to be Commandant. 


The popularity of railways in Russia is such that | tical 





Telegraph poles in South Australia are 
madeof mahogany, because other wood will not stand the 
ial in the ground. 

Rta: 


Obituary. 


At ,Newcartle-on-Tyne, Frederic Allhusen, Capt. in the 15th 


Regt.—Killed at the battle of Custozza, Richard de Watteville 
de Loins, Lieut. in the 2d Grenadier Italian Army.—At London, 
George Atholl Murray, Esq., R N 
McKechnie, R.N., Inspector-General of Hospitals and Fleets. — 
On the battle-field before Konigsgratz, Hugo von der Mosel, 
Lieut.-Col. commanding %d Batn. Saxon Jagers.—At Brompton, 
David Perston, Esq., M.D., half-pay, 13th Light Dragoons.—At 


Chel Captai illiam Lamb: —At P , Lieut t W. 
earth. 610 offices established for the working of these lines |g. Kc PR m8. Ra i Teneeuth, Bor 


.—At Southsea, Dr. Alexander 


- Cockell, R.N., of H. M. 8. Rattler.—At Yarmouth, Norfolk, 


Captain James Bance , R N.—At Great Yarmouth, George Antho- 
ny Wyriey Birch, Lieut. R. N.—At New Westminster, British 
Columbia, British North America, George Rash Leigh Gompertz, 
Fsq., late Captain Royal Glamorganshire Militia —At Land Guard 
Fort, Captain Charles Spencer, 82d Regt.—At 49 Pall-mall, John 


R.N.—At Adelaide, South Australia, Henry Clinton 


Dobie, : 
Martin, Staff-Surgeon H.M.8., H.P. 





Army. 


Breecu-Loapine CarTripers.—The officers of the Ord- 


nance Select Committee of Woolwich Arsenal have recently 
terminated a course of firing to test the efficiency of Col. Box- 
er’s improved breech-loading cartridges. They are adapted 
80 a8 to suitand be perfectly applicable to the various grooves 
of each kind of musket to be used ia the service with a rifling 
of ‘577 bore. The following have been used in the experi- 
ments with a satisfactory result:—The Enfield and naval 
rifles, the artillery carbine, and the Lancaster rifle. An order 
has, in consequence, been received from General Peel, advis- 
ing Col. Boxer to prepare an unlimited amount of these 
cartridges for the general service of the army, as Col. Dixon, 
superintendent of the Royal Small Arms’ Factories, has stated 
his intention of forwarding to the Military Store Department 
at Woolwich, with the joint assistance of the various contracts 
about to be issued, not fewer than 150,000 breech-loaders be- 
fore the close of the present year. 


The supplementary estimate of the sums required to pro- 


vide for the estimated excess of the Army expenditure for the 


ear ending 31st of March, 1867, beyond the ordinary grants 
or the year 1866-7, tor the conversion of muzzle-loading 


small arms into breech-loaders, has been issued. The amounts 
are:—Vote 12.—Manufacturing Departments: Royal Labo- 
ratory and small arms establishments, £140,000. Vote 13.— 
Warlike stores, &c.: Small arms, £105,000. Total £245,000. 





After repeated experiments with the newly introduced 


wrought-iron gun carriage and platform, made on the Wool- 
wich Arsenal design, an order was granted by the War De- 
partment for the manufacture on that principle of 32 carriages 
and platforms to serve that number of 9-inch and 7-inch guns, 
to supply a demand from Halifax. The carriages are now 
completed. Prussia is sending 20,000 needle-guns to Italy, 


with the secret of the cartridges. Thirty thousand more guns 


ot the same sort are ordered.————Sir J. Emerson Tennant 
draws public attention to the fact that in soldiers’ families 


the births of male children exceed those of females in the pro- 
portion of nearly two to one.-——The French manufacturers 


are hard at work on a six-shooter—six shots at once! Itisa 


great secret. Where will all this end? It is thought 
that the Army will have 10,000 Snider rifles in hand by the 





end of August.——The Volunteers are equally anxious to 


have the best breech-loaders, and a great effort is being made 


to have the Spencer gun, the men to pay for their own rifle. 





Major Bagot, 69th Regt. having obtained regimental 


promotion, a Brigade-Msjorsbip is vacant at the Camp at 


Aldershott—a chance for the Staff College !——The majority 
in the 12th Lancers, vacant by the death of Major Campbell, 
has not been filled up, and it is thought will not be filled up. 
It is ecarcely likely that the War Office will refrain from 


availing then.selves of the present vacancy for the purposes 
of reduction.——An English officer of artillery will for the fu- 


ture be permitted to sccompany the Prussian forces.—— 


Lieutenant-Colonel E. B. Cureton, late of the 12th Lan- 
cers, has been appointed Assistant-Commandant of the 


Cavalry Dep6t at Canterbury, in succession to Colonel 





tenant Edward Cothbert Ward, late of the 15th Regi- 
ment, died at Guernsey, in his twenty-eighth year, on the 11th 
ult. The deceased, who was the son of Lieutenant-General 
Ward, R.E., only retired from service in April last.-—— Sur- 
o David Perston, M.D., half psy 13th Light Dragoons, 
fied at the Grange, St. Michael’s Grove, Brompton, on the 
14th ult., aged 78 years. He served iu the Peninsula from 
January, 1809, to April 1813, including the combat of Foz 
d’Arouce, battle of Salamanca (for which he received the war 
medal with one clasp), capture of Madrid, siege of Burgos, and 
retreat therefrom. He also served the campaign of 1815, and 
was present at the battles of Quatre Bress and Waterloo, and 
capture of Paris. His first commission was dated October 19, 
1808; became assistant-surgeon February 1, 1810; sur, 
February 17, 1825, and was placed on half pay May 30, 1843. 
——We have the authority of the Pioneer for stating that his 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, being desirous of ob- 
taining a fall report on the effects of long imprisonment of 
British soldiers subjected to it on the Plains of India, has 
called upon each commanding officer to furnish certain Btatis- 
ical returns, showing the state of health of men while under- 
ing long imprisonment, and subsequent to their discharge 
m prison.—Lieutenant-Colonel J. B. Y. Matheson, Ben- 
gal Staff Corps, died at Bareilly suddenly of heat apoplexy on 
the 13th of Jane. The deceased served at the first and second 
siege operations and surrender of Mooltan, including action 
of Khoond, battle of Goojerat, and subsequent pur- 
suit of 8 and Affghaps (medal and clasps.}———The bar- 
racks of the British ments in India are to be lighted with 
oil,——Captain F. H. n Allbusen, ist battalion 15th 
regiment, second son of C. sen, Esq., died at Elswick 


House, Newcastle, on the 29th year of his age, on the 11th | The 
ult. ‘Phe jervice as ensign 


deceased entered the service in the 50th 
Regiment March 30, 1855; and was promoted to a lieuten: 
in the 15th Regiment, on the formation of a 2nd battalion, 
February 12, 1858; and became captain December 13, 1861. 
By this casualty Lieutenant Jemmett and Ensign Dundas 
obtain promotion without purchase. ‘Lhe men of the 
Royal an at Chatham are very busy 
in ng ihe works at Brompton for a grand military 
display, w - is ex 

i) 





shortly to take place there. The 
id, at new Brompton, is now cut 


up with entrenchments, batteries, &c.— The Vienna Medical | The 
informs 


the public that of the 12,000 wounded men 


Gazette 
brought to Vienna, not 5 per cent are so severely hurt as to | rican 


be in of their poe rrey mes y years since, 
Sergeant ders, who was recruiting for Artillery, 
absconded with some hundreds of p py 





Lieu- | Spa 


money, and has not since been heard of. He was accompa- 
nied by Corporal Morgan, also implicated. The latter was 
apprehended a few days since, in the utmost destitution, beg- 
ging in the streets ot Woolwich, by Randall, a War-office de- 
tective, and is now a prisoner at the barracks. 


War Orrice.—Lieut Col W D Aitken, on the supernumerary 
list, to be Col in Royal Reg of Artillery; Lieut Col Charles B 
Fuller to be Col, v C Lucas prom to be Major-Gen ; Capt J 
Shekleton to be Lt-Col v Fuller; Capt J A Fuller to be Lt Col, v 
J G B Close, who ret on h-p from Royal Engineers; Lt and Capt 
H C Jervoise to be Capt and Lt-Col by pur in Coldstream Guards, 
v W H Reeve who ret; Capt H F Bythesea to be Major in 12th 
Regt Ft, without pur, v Major and Brevet-Col F G Urquhart, 
CB, who ret on Po: Lt Freeborn to be Capt without rv 
Bythesea ; Lt T Keeley to be Capt in 2d Ft by pur, v J C T Dreke 
who ret; Lt J WG Telfer to be Inetractor of Musketry in 4th Ft, 
v Lt J H M‘Ewen, app Adjt; Lt J H M‘Ewen to be Adjt, v LtOR 
Middleton, prom ; Ensign Robert Loring has been permitted to 
retire from the 17th Ft by the sale of his commission; Capt Ho- 
ran to be Major, without pur, in 42d Ft, v T E Holmes, prom to 
a b-p Lt-Colonelcy, without pur; Capt B N Garnier to be Major 
in 53d Ft, by pur, v 8 G@ Quicke, who ret; Lt W L_ Geddes to be 
Capt, by pur, v Garnier; Capt and Brevet-Major F Miller to be 
Major In 80th Ft, without pur, v E Hardinge, dec; Lt J P Jones 
to be adjt in 8th Ft, v Lt Charles Bradford Brown. prom; Capt 
F Rance, from h-p, late 28th Ft, to be Capt in 30th Ft, v AF 
Stewart, who exchanges to temp h-p; Lt H Stewart to be adjt in 
37th Ft, v Lt J F Reyne, who resigns the 8PP i Capt W Mitford 
from the 73d Ft, to be Capt in 65th Ft, v Whitbread, who ex- 
changes ; Capt and Brevet-Major Bagot to be Major without pur, 
in 69th Ft, v E Bowen, my to a h-p Lt Coloneley, without par ; 
Capt E J Whitbread, from the 65th Ft, to be Capt in 73d Ft, v 
Mitford, who exchanges. 





Navy. 


Tue MeEDITERRANEAN.—A correspondent writing from 
Valetta under date of July 11, gives the following items ot 
intelligence :— 

“Her Majesty’s paddlewheel despatch vessel Psyche, 2, 
Lieut.-Commander A. R. Blane, which left Malta on the 22d 
ult. forthe Adriatic, retarned to this port on the evening of the 
5th inst. The Victoria, 102, screw line-of-battle ship, bearing 
the flag of the Vice-Admiral, Commander-in-Chief, the Right 
Hon. Lord Clarence E. Paget, C.B., and the Royal Oak, 35, 
iron cased frigate, were at Patras on the 8d inst. The Re- 

ist , 16, ironclad, had either left, or was on the point of 
leaving. for Naples. Lord Clarence Paget intended to leave 
in the Victoria for Corinth, thence cross over the Isthmus, 
where he would meet the Gibraltar, 81, and proceed in her, 
together with the captains of the respective ships, to Athens, 
to have an audience cf the King. The Gibraltar would then 
leave for Malta to refit, the Areshusa, having been sent to the 
Pirseus to relieve ber. The Enterprise, 4, iron-cased sloop, 
Commander Rowley, which was at Ancona when the Aus- 
trian fired into the Italian fleet, has been ordered into Trieste. 
The Racer, 11, screw corvette, Commander L. Brine, is at 
Corfu. The Assurance, 4, Commander Pym, took the last 
mail trom Malta to Patras, where the Commander-in-Chief 
was expected to return about the 9th inst. The next mail 
will be taken by the Psyche, now in port. The Wizard, 2, 
Lieut.-Commander Murray, arrived at Patras, from Malta, on 
the 3d at noon, and is expected back here to-morrow with 
despatches. Deputy-Inspector-Gen. C. A. Anderson, Chief 
Medical Officer of the Royal Naval Hospital at Malta, has 
been offered the post of Senior Deputy-Inspector-General at 
Haslar, and has signified his willingness to accept the ap- 
pointment. a 

The following ships are under orders to proceed to England 
and to be paid out of commission: The Barossa, 21, screw 
corvette, Captain Henry Boys, from the Pacific ; the Coquette, 
4, screw gun vessel, Commander Arthur G. R. Roe, from 
China ; the Curacoa, 23, screw frigate, Captain Sir William 8. 
Wiseman, Bart., C.B., from the Australian station ; the Devas- 
tation, 6, paddle- wheel sloop, from the Pacific ; the Eclipse, 4, 
screw gun vessel, Commander Edmund R. Fremantle, from 
the Australian station; the Leander, 39, screw frigate, Com- 
modore Richard A. Powell, C.B., from the Pacific ; the Lee, 5, 
screw gun vessel, Lieut. Herbert H. Edwards, from the West 
Coast of Africa, since arrived at Plymouth; the Leopard, 18, 
paddle-wheel trigate, Cuptain Charles T. Leckie, from China ; 
the Rapid, 11, screw sloop, from the Cape of Good Hope; the 
rrow, 5, screw gun vessel, Commander W. H. E. 8t. Clair 
(act.), from the West Coast of Africa; and the Swallow, 9, 
screw sloop, Master-Commander Edward Wilds, from China 
and Japan station.——The new Lords of the Admiralty are 
working most industriously, and we believe that b fore the 
present session of Parliament closes, the House of Commons 
will be called upon to vote money to enable their lordships 
to commence the immediate construction of at least four ad- 
ditional iron turret-ships, of not less than 4,000 tons each.—— 
The Registrar-General of Shipping and Seamen, in his return 
relative to the royal naval reserve, states that 23,641 applica- 
tions had been received and 20,505 volunteers enrolled on the 
30th June last. Of the above 49 possess certificates of com- 
petency as masters, 1007 possess certificates of competency 
as mates, 19 possess certificates of service as masters, 65 pos- 
sess certificates of service as mates. The force also includes 
2829 petty officers in the merchant service. Deducting from 
the total of 20,555 men who have joined the royal navy, 437 ; 
been discharged, 812; died, 1343 ; not applied to be re-en- 
rolled, 1265; in all, 3857, the present strength of the reserve 
is 16,698——Tke Hector, 20, screw, armoured iron frigate, 
4,089 tons, 800-horse power, Capt. William G. Luard, recently 
made an official trial of her machinery on the completion of 
her refit for further service. The ship’s engines and boilers 
worked rather unsaticfactorily, and the runs intended to have 
been made over the measured mile in Stoke’s Bay were there- 
fore postponed until a future day.——The screw corvette Rein- 
deer, 7, 950 tons, 200-horse power, unarmoured, is getting well 
forward in her fittings at Chatham dockyard, where she is 
being ht forward for commission.——The Prince of 
Wales and the Duke of Edi bh recently visited Sheerness 
and inspected the American iron-clad Miantonomah—— 
screw unarmoured sloop Cruiser, 5, 752 tons, 60-borse 
power, nominal and collective, of en (a vessel of six knot 
measured mile , and absurdly allowed to carry guns and 
figure on the Admiralty Navy List as a fighting ship) 
recentiy steamed out of Portsmouth harbour and made a trial 
of her machinery, under the supervision of the officers of the 
steam factory and reserve, on the completion of her outfit for 

.——The unarmoured screw frigate Mersey, 3,733 
tons, 1,000-horse power, nominal, of engines, has made an 
official trial of her machinery at Stokes Ba’ , Bear Portsmouth, 
ou the completion of her repairs and refit i 
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New Publications. 


Mr. Edmund Yates tells a sad story in Zand at Last, which 
the Harpers have lately republished, but he manages it better 
than he did his Running the Gauntlet, concerning which we 
expressed our opinion two or three weeks since. It is the 
life-history of an English artist named Geoffrey Ludlow, who, 
on his way home froma party of his comrades one winter 
night, picked up a young woman who was dying of culd and 
hunger in the streets,and had her conveyed to a lodging, 
where she slowly recovered her health and strength, and 
where, after a few visits, he fell desperately in love with her, 
won by her utter helplessness and by her wonderful beauty. 
She was of the type to which many fascinating but heartless 
creatures belong—in novels, having pale violet eyes, and red 
gold hair—a very Lauria ofa woman. Geoffrey provosed to 
Margaret, for that was her name. She told him her story: 
that she was the daughter ofa captain of cavalry who was | 
killed in the Crimea; that she had eloped from her home 
with an officer, Lional Brookfield, with whom she had lived 
awhile, and who bad deserted her, leaving her to die of want, 
as she was doing when Geoffrey found her in the streets. It 
made no difference to the enamoured artist, who insisted 
upon marrying her all the same. They returned from their 
wedding trip, and commenced housekeeping in a quiet but 
luxuriant way ata little suburban villa, the new-made hus- 
band worshipping his beautiful wife, who took it coolly, as 
something she had made up her mind to endure, but which 
she never dreamed of returning. Geoffrey did not notice the 
indifference of his Margaret, he was such a sincere, simple- 
hearted, good man, althorgh his friends and family did, feel- 
pg that there was something wrong in her past, of which, of 
course, they knew nothing. He rose in his profession, mak- 
ing a great hit at the Royal Academy with his pictures, and 
winning golden opinions from all sorts of people. His home 
life, however, was wretched, as the reader perceives, though 
he, poor, blind, loyal gentleman, knew it not, working at his 
art in his brave, manly, silent way. A son was born to him, 
and be was happy; not so his wife, who had no feeling for 
her child, but grew more and more listless, weary, and distrait. 
He took her one day to the house of Lord Beaufort, to meet 
his son, Lord Caterham, a sickly, blighted young man, 
who had been crippled in his childhood, and while 
they were in his chamber Mrs. Ludlow turned over an 
album carelessly until she came to a face that startled her. 
On inquiring whose it was, she was told that it was Lord 
Caterham’s brother, Lionel Breakspere, a vagabond, whom his 
family had discarded for forgery,and who had in conse- 
quence fled the country. It was her first lover, Leonard 
Brapkfield! She fainted on the spot, and was borne away 
with the dreadful secret in her heart. Stopping with Lord 
and Lady Beaufort, as the companion of the latter, and the 
good angel of Lord Caterham, was a young lady named 
Annie Maurice, whom Geoffrey had known in his childhood, 
and who, about this time, was left a fortune, which Lady 
Beaufort made up her mind, should belong to her graceless 
son Lionel, whom she invited home from Australia, for the 
purpose of marrying Annie, and thereby reinstating him- 
self in the forgiveness of the world. He returned, and Mrs. 
Ludlow saw him in the street. Geoffrey came home one day, 
and found a carriage at his door; he entered the house when 
a terrible scene occurred with his wife, She told him that she 
did not and could not love him, and she was about to fly to 
her lover—to her busband, in fact, for she declared that she 
had been married to Lionel—a fact which she had concealed 
from Geoffrey until then. She fled in the carriage she had 
ordered, leaving Geoffrey alone with all his household gods 
shivered around him—a heart-broken, raving man. Margaret 
went to her Lionel, who would have nothing to do with her, 
not wishing to injure his brightening prospects. Homeless 
and friendless again, she sought an obscure lodging, where 
she was at last tracked by Annie Maurice, and where she 
soon died, bewailing her sin, and blessing Geoffrey with her 
last breath. Geoffrey was packed off to the Continent to travel 
when he was well enough, and what with that, and his art, 
he finally returned to England, and married Annie Maurice, 
who had always loved him, finding in the haven of her affec- 
tion—land at last. This is but a faint outline of the plot, but 
it is sufficient, perhaps, to give the reader an idea of the dark 
and dangerous materials of which it is composed, and which, 
as he cannot but see, required a deal of skill in the handling 
to preserve it from the taint of the sensation novels of the 
day. It is so preserved, we think, since Mr. Yates neither pal- 
liates the crime of his heroine, nor makes her darker than 
she was. We can comprehend why she did not love Geoffrey 
Ludlow in spite of all the goo¢ he had done her, but we can- 
not comprehend how she could love Lionel Breakspere in 

spite of all the ill be did her. Nevertheless, she is drawn 
with great ease, and, so far as we can judge of an exceptional 
nature like hers, with great truth; at any rate she is not re- 
pulsive or monstrous, even when we condemn her most. The 
character of Geoffrey is neither very striking nor very new, 
for since Thackeray’s Dobbin we have been introduced to 
scores of awkward men with good hearts, and, to tell the 
truth, we are beginning to tire of them. The brightest pages 
in the book are those in which the artist-friends of Geoffrey 
figure : they are redolent of the careless, smoky, slangy air of 
the studios. Bowker, or “ your William,” as he called him- 
self—a broken down man of genius, appears to have been 
painted from life. Altogether we are impressed with Land 
at Last, painful as we have felt it in the reading, and we re- 
spect Mr. Yates for writing it, more than we ever supposed 


smartness, and his cheap cynicism, being in the main an 
honest and conscientious piece of work. 





Of the many subjects with which Natural History occupies 
itself, there are none, we think, more interesting than the one 
which the Rev. J. G. Wood discusses in his entertaining 
volume, Homes without Hands, of which the Harpers are the 
American publishers. It is a subject of which we all know 
something, however little, the bird thet built its nest in the 
old tree, before the farm-house of our childhood, teaching us 
one leszon therein, particularly if we were wanton enough to 
rob the nest aforesaid of its five blue eggs, and the wasp and 
bee adding to our knowledge by the sight of their wonderful 
geometric cells; another clue to its labyrinths was the web 
of the hated spider, who lay in wait by the roadside for the 
buzzing fly, drifting idly along, “regardless of its doom.” 
The number of birds, insects and reptiles which have homes 
of their owa—not living, as would seem at first sight, any- 
where and anyhow, beneath the sky, in the woods, and under 
the ground—nomadic children of nature, the Arabs of her 
waste deserts, the gipsies of her green solitudes, but lawful 
citizens of her great kingdom, dwelling in houses of their 
own design and building—the number of these orderly 
little people, we say, is much larger than one 
might suppose, the brief glimpses which Mr. Wood gives us 
of the lives and habits of the most important of them, filling a 
large octavo of between six and seven hundred pages. His 
work is divided into thirty-one chapters, of which the first 
eight are devoted to burrowing animals, birds, reptiles, and 
insects. First come the mammalia, as the mole, the musk- 
rat, the weasel, the badger, the rabbit, the woodchuck, and 
the rest of that family, large and small. The most curious of 
these underground dwellers is perhaps the mole, whose habits 
are difficult of observation, and whose home is supplied with 
most of the “ modern improvements.” “ It has regular roads 
leading to its feeding-grounds; establishes a system of com- 
munication as elaborate as that of a modern railway, or to be 
more correct, a8 that of the subterranean network of metropo- 
litan sewers; and is an animal of varied accomplishments. 
It can run tolerably fast,,it can fight like a bull dog, it can 
capture prey under or above ground, it can swim fearlessly, 
and it can sink wells for the purpose of quenching its thirst.”’ 
Odd enough is the giant amadillo of South America, with its 


of South Africa, whose claws are powerful enough to dig open 
the sides of the monstrous African ant-hills which are capable 
of bearing many men on their summits. The chapter on bur- 
rowing birds is very entertaining, giving us a view of the 
home of the sand-martin, which is frequently built in sand- 
stone that is hard enough to destroy all the edge of a knife— 
and those of the kingfisher—cool underground nests on the 
reedy margins of rivers—the puffin, the stormy petrel, the 
wood-pecker, and the toucan, the bill of which last is as long 
as that of a fashionable city tradesman. If one is averse to 
the crustacea he had better skip the chapter in which those 
which burrow are described, particularly its two bristling il- 
lustrations of the land and the robber-crab, grim-looking 
monstrosities, with curved spider-like legs, and huge, angry 
claws. The most curious of the burrowing spiders is the 
Trap-door Spider of Jamaica, whose home is a miracle of in- 
genuity, especially the entrance, from which it takes its name, 
and which fits into the silken tube in which the spider hides 
with perfect accuracy. “ New comers into the country which 
the Trap-door Spider inhabits are often surprised by seeing 
the ground open, a little lid lifted up, and a rather formidable 
spider peer about, as if to reconnoitre the position before 
leaving its fortress. At the least movement on the part of the 
spectator, back pops the spider, like the cuckoo on a clock, 
clapping its little door after it quite as smartly as the wooden 
bird, and in most cases succeeds in evading the search of the 
astonished observer, the soil, being app tly unbroken, 
without a trace of the curious little door that had peen so 
quickly shut.” We learn much concerning beetles in chap- 
ters seven and eight, but more about wood-boring insects, as 
the Scolytus destructor, which is so injurious to the parks in 
the neighbourhood of London, and the Palm Weevil of Ja- 
maica, which is equally injuriousto the palm and sugar cane, 
—besides something of the wood-boring bees, one of which, 
the Hoop Shaver, was described by Gilbert White a century 
ago, in his delightful “ Natural History of Selbourne.” The 
most remarkable of the wood-boring insects are perhaps the 
Sirer gigas, a terrible destroyer of fir-wood, and the South 
African Carpenter Bee, which is equally sagacious as a bur- 
rower and a purveyor. The next five chapters treat of the 
pensile mammailia birds, and insects, among the first of which 
must be reckoned the harvest field-mouse, an elegant little 
creature whose weight is not more than the sixth ofan ounce, 
and who hangs its nest—a little hollow globe, about the size 
of a cricket ball—on grass stems, and occasionally on wheat 
straws, and the squirrel with whose “cage” most country 
children are familiar. Pensile birds build in and flit over 
sixty fresh and dewy pages, where we see, through the illus- 
trations, a colony of African Weavers pecking out the eyes of 
an adventurous little monkey who has been endeavouring to 
rob their nests, from which we pass to the Tailor Bird, who ap- 
pears to be sewing up the rents of his ragged pouch, and then 
to a mixed multitude hovering about their rocky nests, whereof 
those of the Yellow-throated Sericornis, the Rock Warbler, 
and the Yellow Tailed Acanthiza, are most prominent, Then 
comes the downy nest of the Swallow Diceum, the leaf nest 
of the Little Hermit, the basket-like nests of the Crested 
Cassique and the Baltimore Oriole, and the nests of the Baya 








we could have done. It is free from his besetting sin of 


Sparrows, which are not unlike the wicker flasks of the Medi- 
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terranean vineyards. Four chapters are set apart to “ Build- 
ers,” the first treating of the building mammalia, the second 
and third of the building birds, and the last of the building 
insects. The most unique of the building birds is the Oven 
Bird, whose chief interest centres in its nest the materials of 
which are principally mud or clay, obtained from the banks 
of rivers, strengthened and stiffened by the admixture of 
grass, vegetable fibres, and the stems of plants, the whole 
being moulded into an oven shape, and dried by the heat of the 
sun, which is sufficiently strong to bake the clay nearly as hard 
as a brick, so that the structure when finished is more like the 
handiwork of some novice at pottery than the veritable nest 
ofa bird. The eub-aquatic nests of the vertebrates and inver- 
tebrates occupy two chapters, the illustrations of which lead us 
into the minute life which is perpetually going on in the 
world beneath the waters, after which we have three chapters 
on the “ Social Habitations” of the social mammalia, the so- 
cial birds, and the social insects, passing, through the illustra- 
tions, from the homes of the ingenious and industrious beay. 
ers, to the interior of a bee-hive, the exterior of the curving 
tunnel of a colony of driver ants, and stopping at the broken 
shell of the mud wasp. We next have two chapters on 
“ Parasitic Nests,” and three chapters on the branch-builders, 
chief among which are our old friends the rook, the crow, the 
heron, and the family of the finches. A chapter of “ Miscel- 
lanea” closes the volume, which is the best popular work on a 
special branch of Natural History with which we are ac- 
quainted, and which is much more readable than half the fic- 
tions of the day, not to say more instructive, which it certainly 
is to every lover of nature. Its illustrations, of which there are 
one hundred and upwards, from designs by W. F. Keyl and 
C. E. Smith, are carefully engraved and excellently printed, 
the impression of each coming out sharply and blackly. For 
summer reading in the country we know of nothing better 
than Homes without Hands. 
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“THE MAID; OR LIFE AND DEATH OF JOAN OF ARC. 


Whatever may be the real history of Jeanne d’Are, it is 
very clear we have it not in these volumes. In sympathy for 
the unhappy woman, iv abhorrence of her savage persecu- 
tors, in scorn for the Superstition of the age, which 
encouraged her delusion and then punished it as a crime, 
no one can go further than we; but it is not more 
certain that two and two do not make tive than 
that Jeanne was as mad as any patient in Bedlam, and 
should have been closely and carefully confined in a lunatic 
asylum. History runs some risk of being written after a 
8 e fashion when authors like Miss Parr come to handle 
it. How much or how little she really believes is more than 
we can undertake to say ; but the impression created by the 
perusal of her book is, that she thinks there was truth in 
Jeanne’s pretensions, that she did hear voices, that she did 
see St, Michael and other saints, and that she was therefore 
not an im r ora lunatic. Miracles in the Middle Ages 
were as plentiful as blackberries ; every old woman who be- 
strode a broomstick, every young woman who put off petti- 
coats, and took to hose, jerkin, and doublet, could work them ; 
shepherd boys appeared with miraculous wounds ; priests per- 
formed miraculous transformations ; in short, the whole Christ- 
ian world was converted into a theatre in which soirées fantas- 
tiques incessantly addressed the imaginations of besotted mul- 
titudes. It was full time that there should be a reformation : 
reason ard religion required it ; it came; and we who live 
under the light it has diffused can scarcely, by any amount of 

tal effort, carry ourselves back to the period, so as to 
realize the blindness and ersity through which Jeanne 
d@’Arc was burnt alive. e who, up to the middle of the 
sixteenth yng ge people by hundreds because they 
would not say they believed pat a piece of dough was God, 
may easily represent to ourselves a state of crazy ignorance, 
in which, to wear breeches and rave about miraculous voices 
io to be a heinous offence; but the juggling, the 


, the savage fanaticism, the hypocrisy, the infamous 
buying and selling of human life, the reckless accusations, 
the mad tance, represented in the picture ex- 
tracted by Miss Parr from the French collections on 
Jeanne d’Arc, defy our comprehension. It is quite possi- 
ble that poor Jeanne, labouring under the effects of physical 
disease, so far as to make 


have had her bewildered 
her fancies for ror ewe pe by ve herself to - 
inspired, though, in an enlightened state of society, she wou 
have been an object of pity and commiseration, Yet the 
most subtle analyses of psychology fail to penetrate the mys 
tery of all Jeanne’s proceedings as they have been banded 
down to us. We say “as they have been handed down to 
us,” because it is quite clear that we have not been permitted 
one single glimpse of the tacts as they actually oc- 
Miss Parr, of course, is utterly incapable of sweep- 
ing aside the vast tissue of error and impostufe which has 
been cast about Jeanne’s story, and of placing before us such 
of the real circumstances of the case as may be got at by im- 
partial and unwearied investigation ; and, as far as we know, 
else has hitherto plished this task. It is easy 
descant on the barbarism and cruelties of the times, on the 
ferocity of the French or English, on the brutal stupidity of 
both believing Jeanne to be @ witch, aud the monstrous 
wickedness of burning her in expiation of their own igno- 
rance ; but the difficulty lies in accounting for such a state of the 
public find, in discovering the condi'ions under which it 
could be so far perverted, and in understanding the motive 
which, on the one hand, led the victim to enact the part she 


performed, and, on the other, urge her persecutors into their 
abominable ’ 
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From the chronicles of the time we learn the true state of 
the French court, and the effeminacy, baseness, and low 
criminality of Charles VII.—a creature in whom it is difficult 
to determine whether craziness or licentiousness predominat- 
ed. To the ignorant peasant girl of Domremy, the King and 
his court appeared something sacred, because she was unable 
to distinguish between moral greatness and the tinsel which 
upholstery and tailoring throw over imbecility and vice; but 
that persons who have evjoyed the advantages of education 
of any sort should persuade themselves that the Creator of 
the universe took especial interest in the cause of Charles 
VIL, is a thing at once pitiable and inconceivable. Voltaire 
has enveloped the transactions of the period in hideous ridi- 
cule ; Miss Parr bas erdeavoured to invest them with poetry ; 
and if the shocking depravity suggested by the former be an 
outrage on credibility, the latter, we fear, is still more so. It 
is scarcely possible to exaggerate the turpitude of those times, 
any more than the ignorance in which it originated. There 
existed no religion, no morals, no government, no laws worthy 
of the name; everything was directed by force and bigotry, 
or by fraud and cunning. ‘The natural instincts of piety and 
devotion, though they could not be entirely obliterated from 
the heart, were so corrupted and impelled out of their proper 
channels, that, instead of being a blessing, they were a curse 
tothe age. Still, there was a vast amount of show, pageantry, 
picturesque glitter, and gorgeous brutality, which writers of 
romance have found the means of converting into striking 
representations and exciting narratives. Among these Miss 
Parr must be Her book is a thorough romance, tull 
of vivid descriptions, amusing incidents, and remarkable con- 
trasts, terminating in a thrilling catastrophe. So regarded, it 
must be admitted to be an able performance. The Pucelle is 
an excellent heroine, with a few slight faulis, indeed, but, 
upon the whoie, a splendid specimen of the female sex— 
modest at heart, though regardless of minor decencies, As 
to virtue, she was, we are sssured, quite perfect, not even 
dreaming of those little flirtations which the dames as well 
as peasant girls of her time believed to constitute half the 
bliss of life. Miss Parr is careful to point out the fact tbat 
Jeanne’s figure was, upon the whole, rather masculine—spare, 
slim, and not sufficiently rounded for one of ber sex. At 
first, however, she entertained no dislike for female — 
menis, but sewed and spun like any other peasant girl. It 
was only by slow degrees that she took a fancy for soldiering, 
as she beheld the troops passing to and fro through Lorraine, 
and heard the doleful stories which the rustics related to each 
Otber by their winter fires. Like a true Catholic, she was 
addicted to fasting, and, as her physical frame, though vigor- 
ous and robust, appears to have been deficient in many res- 
pects, she was liable to those vagaries which would now be 
treated as eymptoms of decisive disease. She heard voices, 
she saw visions; now she stood face to face with a male 
saint; now two ladies from Paradise held communion with 
her; and now clouds of faces, like the cherubim that visited 
the anchorite, encircled her, smiling or speaking all the while. 
By way of proving that Jeanne was not entirely beyond the 
sphere of humanity, she is confessed to have bad some failings 
not altogether womanly : for example, she was at times fero- 
ciously cruel; and when a Burgundian knight fell into the 
bands of her party, she urged them to put him to death. 
Viewed as a girl placed in circumstances so terrible, we look 
upon her abjuration as a thing perfectly natural; but, if we 
forget her sex, her youth, and all the conditions of her exist- 
ence, to place her in the rank of supernatural beings, we 
must blame her yielding to the malice of her persecutors. If 
she p d mir ] wers, or was the constant object 
of miraculous interference, there was no necessity for recanta- 
tion, since the saints of Paradise would surely have been able 
lo save their protégeée. 

It is as a woman, however, that we sympathize with Jeanne, 
profoundly ignorant, but exalted by imagination into the re- 
gion of all-but perpetual delusion, so as to be scarcely ac- 
countable for her own actions. Agony sometimes blew 
away from about her the bewildering phantasms which had 
been her ruin, and left her bare and naked to the shafts of 
terror, when all the beauty of her woman's nature shone 
forth, and converted ber into an object of the deepest com- 
miseration. But, in judging of the events of those times, 
we wust not lose sight of the fact that her enemics were 
probably as much the victims of delusion as she was. Some- 
tmes they imagined that she was a messenger from Heaven, 
and therefore reyerenced her ; sometimes they feared she 
might be a messenger from hell, and therefore regarded her 
with horror, At all times, their predominant oe was 
fear. It there were witches, as all Christendom believed, why 
might not she be a witch? The French party sometimes 
looked upon her in one light, sometimes in another, while the 
Eoglish, who could not be expected to be more enlightened 
than their neighbours, thoroughly believed that, as her in- 
fluence was hostile to them, it could only proceed from the 
devi). If, then, we pity her, it is only tair to extend come 
share of pity to thei also, for to incur the guilt of murder is 
surely no slight misfortune. Jeanne was burnt alive, but died 
in faith, believing to the last gasp that heaven had thrown 
open its gates rea 'y to receive her. They whom superstition 
made her executioners almost held the same persuasion with 
herself, and were tortured by excruci fear lest they 
should be putting a holy being to death. hen the crime 
had been perpetrated, the majority, it may be presumed, were 
haunted by the suspicion that what they had done was a 
crime, and that they would soon be called upon to answer for 
it. Even the most inveterate of witchburners felt occasional 
misgivings, especially wheu they had been making a holo- 
caust of a pretty witch, ench as Jeanne seems to have been. 
Not one, probably, amo. her jadges believed in her inno- 
gence ; neither, probably, did one of those who saw her die. 
Their sentiments were mixed, their notions confused, their 
motives doubtful; but the leading feeling in every mind was 

fear—the most ignoble, the most misleading, the most irre- 
sistible Of all feel i. 

If the object of Miss Parr was simply to write an interest- 
ing book, sbe has succeeded. Her two volumes are more en- 
tertaining than any novel with which we are acquainted ; 
she has thrown herself into the spirit of the times; she has 
fanned away the dross, and has kept completely clear of the 
coarseness, while she has elicited from facts and circum- 
stances all the peotry they could supply. As we have al- 
poe said, however, she-seems to claim for her work the 
credit due to history, which is what we cannot concede to it. 
No doubt, Jeanne was an extraordinary person ; but we much 
fear that a true portrait of her would not ly resemble 
that which has been drawn of her Miss Parr. Still, the 
reader who looks for amusement will be certain to find it here, 
as he will probably infer trom the short passages which we 
are about to lay before him. The author, in her sweet and 

pleasant style, thus sketches the neighbourhood in which 

Jeanne was born; 

“There was an ancient prophecy re 
this epoch throughout France, which proclaimed that the 























































































THE ALBION 








stored by a daughter of the people. In the country where 
Jeanne d’Arc was born—a fertile country, abounding ino ri- 
vers, pasturage, and wovds—the popular version of it was 
that France should be restored by a maid from the marches 
of Lorraine—a maid who should come out of the hoary Drui- 
dical forest that lay only balf a league or so from Domremy, 
visible from the door of her father’s cottage. . 

“ Jeanne knew this tradition of her village, where the in- 
habitants kept up old world superstitions and observances 
with persevering fidelity to the practice of their forefathers. 
Domremy lay nestled ut the foot of a hill on the left bank of 
the river Meuse. At a short distance from it, like an advanced 
guard of the forest beyond, stood a vast spreading beech of 
immemorial age, the branches grown round, and giving a 
shelter like a roof. The gossips said it was once fairy-haunted, 
and called it the Beautiful May, the Tree of the Elf-Ladies. 
Almost under its shadow gushed a epring to which went the 
fever-sick for healing, and under it, too, a whisper ran that 
mandragora grew—mandragora, to charm away poverty and 
medicine sorrow. . 

“The Beautiful May belonged to the knight Pierre de 
Bourlemont, lord of the manor of Domremy, whose castle 
was not far from it. Once or twice, in the sunny months of 
the year, when the tree was in its glory, ‘fair as lilies, wide 
arching, its silken-leaved boughs, sweeping the earth,’ the 
ladies of his family would assemble the young folks of the 
hamlet there, and give them a regale of white bread and wine. 
On May morning all.the children ran thitter by troops, pil- 
laging the meadows as they went, to make a mannikin of to- 
liage and flowers; and on a certain Sunday, called the Sunday 
of the Fountains, they brought little cakes which their mo- 
thers had baked for them overnight, and ate them there, and 
drank of the spring, fulfilling an ancient custom, the signifi- 
cance of which was long since forgotten.” 

Jeanne’s introduction to Charles VII. by Louis de Bourbon 
is well described : 

“It was late in the day, and fifty torches illumined the 
hall. More than three hundred nobles, knights, and gentle- 
men were assembled—Jamet de Tilloy, a knight of Brittany, 
and the lord of Villars, seneschal of Beaucaire, the two en- 
voys trom Orleans, being amongst them. The court had put 
on all its pomp for the occasion, but Jeanne’s imagination 
dwelt two much in glorious cloudland to be dazzled by a sil- 
ken show. She came straight to the king, with her natural 
air of brave, frank simplicity, and though Charles pointed to 
a much more magnificent personage than himself, and said, 
‘ Jeanne, there is the king,’ she kuelt, and replied, ‘ You are 
the king, and none other—God give you good life, gentle 
lord !’” 

The whole of the second volume is devoted to the victim’s 
examinations and execution, which may fairly be looked 
upon as one of the most udious and degrading passages in the 
history of France or England. 

Guanes 
PRLUNCESS HELENA’S BRIDAL PRESENTS. 

The following list of presents were made to her Royal 
Higtness the Princess Helena on ber marriage :— 

From Her Majesty the Queen.—A cluster necklace of dia- 
monds and opals, a dress brooch of diamonds avd opals, a 
pair of diamond and opal earrings to match, a very large 
pendant composed of seven large hand di » With 
a ruby in the centre, and a large emerald drop ; the diamonds, 
ruby, and emerald taken out of India jewels presented to her 
Mojesty in 1863 ; a tiara, necklace, brooch and earrings com- 

of turquoises set in di ; four di d hair-pins 
in the form of flowers—these had belonged to her Royal 
Highness the Duchess of Kent. 

his Royal Highness Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein. 
—A gold chain bracelet, with a large gold centre bearing the 
initial letters “ C. H.” and a crown in rubies, sapphires, and 
diamonds ; the initials surrounded with diamonds containing 
the miniature of his Royal Highness Prince Christian in 
upiform. 

The Queen Dowager of Denmark.—A large gold oval 
locket, with a star of diamonds in the centre, containing the 
hair and miniature of the Queen Dowager. 











with a heart locket affixed, composed of lapis lazuli and dia- 
monds. 


kingdom, brought to desolation by a woman, should be re- | 


The Duke and Duchess of Roxburgh.—A gold band brace- 
let, the centre composed of a large amethyst surrounded 
by an open-worked border of blue and white enamel and 

ris. 
Pearl Granville—An oval gold locket, with horseshoe of 
diamonds and sapphires. 
The Bridesmaids (Lady Margaret Scott, Lady Caroline Gor- 
don Lennox, Lady Laura Phipps, Lady Albertba Hamilton, 
Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, Lady Alexandrina Murray, Lady 
Muriel Campbell, and Lady Ernestine Edgcumbe).—A richly- 
coloured enamel Holbein locket with pink, green, and straw- 
coloured brilliants, a large black pearl centre, and a large 
white pearl drop. 
The Ladies and Gentlemen of the Household.—A Coro- 
mandel wood dressing-case, with silver gilt fittings, richly cut 
glass dishes and trays, mounted with engraved silver, gilt 
tops, and the cypher and coronet in raised letters, &c. A 
— chased five light silver candelabra in the Queen Anne 
style. — 
From the Parents of His Royal Highness Prince Christian to 
Prince Christian and Princess Heleua.—a richly traced silver 
oak-tree centrepiece, surmounted by a large silver gilt dish 
for fruit, with a chased vase in the centre of the dish to hold 
flowers; round the base are deer, &c.; two ditto to match ; 
two smaller ditto. 
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An ANGLO-SAxoN ConFEDERATION.—It seems as if ina 
fortnight of needle gunnery the whole map of Europe had 

been changed—as if nature and justice had avenged them- 

selves—as if Nemesis had ignored and obliterated all the fan- 

tastic violations of human right which men call diplomacy 

and conquest, and as if the wronged and oppressed were all 

to have their own again. Germany united into one great 

empire, in alliance with Hungary, Poland, and Ltaly, France 

will be no longer the leading continental Power ; and a grave 
question arises, where will England be? Ought not she, 

also, seriously to consider this question of nationality? Eth- 
nological considerations, it seems very clear, govern the policy 
of Europe. Ought not we also to lay the principle seriously 

to heart? Whata magnificent idea would be that of a vast 

Anglo-Saxon union! Think all over the world there are 

English colonies, settlements, factories, institutions. If now 

the mother of nations had all her children under one roof-tree 
of alliance, co-operation, offensive and defensive union; how 
grand a thought! Non-intervention—a doctrine we are push- 
ing to its extreme—has come almost to the point of isolation. 
Can we afford to shake off every political tie, to retire from 
the business of Europe, without strengthening our position 
within our own natural borcers? This alliance with the 
United States, the only Anglo-Saxon Power not gathered 
under the wing of the mother country, has long been the 
cherished policy of the Earl of Clarendon, and bas been, we 
have reason to believe, cordially reciprocated by eminent 
American statesmen. Is it not the manifest countermine of 
the Fenian movement? Do not our vast possessions in the 
New World evidently point to it—is it not the only feasible 
solution of our Canadian difficulty—if we should not rather 
call it danger? It is needless to shut our eyes to this fact, 
that nothing but the good-will and forbearance of the Wash- 
ington Government prevents a raid into Canada which might 
soon become a conquest. Our honour, we fear, would com- 
pel us to exhaust the resources of our empire in vindicating 
our sovereignty. That the native population, aided by such 
an army as thirty millions of Britons could send into tH field, 
would ultimately hold their own, and fearfolly retaliate, we 
do not need to question. But the United States, proved to 
be a first military and naval Power, may fitly enter the circle 
of European diplomacy—we do not see why our colonies 
should not now be declared entirely indepeniient—and a vast 
confederation of all states and settlements of the Anglo Saxon 
Tace, speaking a common mother tongue, standing aloof from 
the general politics of the world, but ever acting in concert 
as a people having but one common interest—is it possible to 
lift this great thought out of the clouds of fancy, and place it 
on “ the fixed and firmest earth” of accomplished fact? We 
should like that our transatlantic descendants should fee} 
that England is still their country; that we should think that 
their cause is ours; that henceforth oursympathies, traditions, 


The Queen of Prussia.—An elastic gold band bracelet, literature, gifted men, should be theirs and ours in common ; 


that, in fact, with both, or rather with all of us, should tt the 
sentiment of the British race against the world.— Weekly Dis- 


The Sisters of Prince Christian.—A locket representing a | 4h. 


shamrock leaf, composed of emeralds with a large diamond ; 


Christian’s sisters. 
Their Majesties the King and Queen of the Belgians.—A 


turquoise and dirmond locket. 


some ruby and diamond ring. 


diamond star. 
some diamond stars. 
and rubies in the centre. 


bracelet, ornamented with pearls and emeralds. 
bracelet composed of amethysts and diamonds, sur 


Is CuoLeRa ContaGious ?—The report of Dr. Simon to 


each leat containing at the back the miniature of ove of Prince | the Privy Council of England on the public health, contains 


an interesting chapter on the cholera. Believing thoroughly 
in the contagiousness of the disease, Dr. Simon says :—*‘ The 


gold band bracelet with “ Souveur” in turquoises, with a | doctrine on this subject, which in my opinion deserves, in the 


present state of knowledge, to be accepted as practically cer- 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales. | tain—sufficiently certain, | mean, to be made the basis for 
—A handsome diamond bandeau for the head. A very hand-} precautionary measures—may be stated in the following 


propositions :—That when cholera is epidemic in any place, 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh.—A very large | persons who are suffering from the epidemic influence, though 


perhaps with the slightest degree of diarrhcea, may if they 


Their Royal Highnesses the Princesses Louise and Bea- | migrate be the means of conveying to other places an infection 
trice and the Princes Arthur and Leopold.—Two very hand- | of indefinite severity ; that the quality of infectiveness belongs 


particularly, if not exclusively,to the matters which the 


Her Royal Highness Princess Louis of Hesse (Princess | patient discharges, by purging and vomiting, from his intes- 
Alice of Great Britain and Ireland).—A large crystal locket, | tinal canal ; that these matters are comparatively non-effective 
in the shape of a heart, with the initials “A. L.” in diamonds | at the moment when they are discharged, but subsequently, 


while undergoing decomposition, acquire their marimum of 


His Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge.—A gold | infective power ; that choleraic discharges, if cast away with- 


out previous disinfection, impart their own infective quality 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge.—A gold | to the excremental matters with which they mingle in drains 
ded 





with pearls. 


centre; a gold chain attached with lapis lazuli beads. 
Her Royal Highness Princess Mary 


riband set in rubies and diamonds at the top. 
Princess Marguerite of 


Marguerite. 
The Comte de Paris and the Duc de Chartres—A fan 


Helena) in her Corbeil de Noces. 

Princess Amelie of Saxe-Cob' 
portrait, surrounded by flowers, 
Cobi painted by the Princess. 


Gotha, 
The Prince and Princess ot Leiningen.—A gold bracelet. 


inceas Clotilde. 


and rubies, the centre com 


Orleans.—An oxydized silver | of population among whom perhaps 
bracelet, containing the minature and hair of the Princess | pected ; that things, such as bedding and clothing, which have 


painted in different compartments, and very richly mounted | and be the means of exciting 
in carved ivory, with the initial “ H,” which had given | they are sent for washing or other purposes.” 
to the late Duchess of Orleans (godmother to the Princess 


The Maharajah Dhuleep Singh.—An elastic band bracelet, | having 
vived and current at | ornamented with pearls an posed 
also of rubies and pearls, with a large ruby in the middle. 


or pools, or wherever else they flow or soak, and to the 
effluvia which those matters evolve ; that if the cholera con- 


Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Mecklenburg.—A cir- | tagium, by leakage or soakage from drains or cesspools, or 
cular gold locket, with “salve” in diamonds on a blue enamel | otherwise, gets access, even in small quantity, to wells or 


other sources of drinking water, it infects in the most danger- 


of Teck.—A crystal | ous manner very large volumes of the fluid; that in the above- 
heart locket, ornamented with rubies and diamonds; a gold | described ways even a single patient with slight choleraic 


diarrhea may exert a powerful infective influence on masses 
his presence is unsus- 


been imbued with choleraic dischurges, and not afterwards 
,| fully disinfected, may long retai infectious properties, 
outbreaks wherever 





Sir Hvuen Rose a Peer—General Sir Hugh Rose has 


Gotha.—A fan, with the | been raised to the Peerage. His services, both mili and 
Princess Amelie of Saxe- | diplomatic, have been so varied and his distinction always 


so great as to more than justify the honour her Majesty 
has been pleased to confer upon him. Having entered the 


The Archduchess Clotilde——An oval gold locket, with | ermy in 1820, he was first actively employed in Syria in 
ls and diamonds, containing the miniature and hair of | 1840, was wounded in a cavalry skirmish :n 1941, was ap- 





pointed Consul-General in Syria the same year, and after 


‘ Vey, - honours > _- duties 
was appointed Secretary of Embassy hargé- 
P Affaires’ in Constantinople. In this capacity he took the 
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THE ALBION. 








momentous resolution of ordering the British fleet to leave 
its anchorage in Besika Bay, and come up to the defence 
ot the capital upon the destruction of the Turkish fleet at 
Sinope. He was afterwards appointed commissioner with 
the French armies in the Crimea, and was present with the 
allied armies in all the priacipal operations of the war. At 
the conclusion of peace, after a short service with the Aus- 
trian army, he was appointed to the c« d of the Bombay 
army, and on the breaking out of the mutiny distinguished 
himself especially at the head of the Central India Field 
Force in @ series of brilliant actions against the mutineers. 
On the retirement of Sir Colin Campbell, afterwards Lord 
Clyde, he succeeded to the command-in-chief of the Indian 
army, in which capacity he had the difficult task of amalga- 
mating the Indian with the Royal army. Upon his retarn 
from india he was appointed to the command of the army in 
Ireland, where his masterly disposition of the troops under 
his command to resist the apprehended outbreak of a Fenian 
insurrection again obtained the approbation of the Govern- 
ment. 

Dr. RussELt OFrrFiciALLY CoMPLIMENTED.—A striking 
sign of the times was supplied by General Peel the other 
nightin the short discussion on the rifle question in the 
flouse of Commons. It was probably the first occasion on 
record in which any newspaper correspondent, and that cor- 
respondent a civilian, was spoken of by a Minister of the 
Crown as a person most capable of giving an opinion—and 
whose opinion was entitled to great weight—on a purely 
military subject. If democracy means the force of public 
opinion, and newspapers are the organs of public opinion, 
every year shows fresh democratic progress all over Europe, 
and, above all, in this aristocratic country of ours. And that 
it should make itself so powerfully felt in that most oligar- 
chical and exclusive of bodies, the officers of the British army, 
as to obtain parliamentary recognition without a word of 
apology for the novelty, is a most remarkable testimony to 
the substantial soundness of the new ideas on government by 
public opinion. The career of Dr. Russell bas undoubtedly 
been remarkable. Without pretending that it has been free 
from faults, there can be no doubt that on the whole, he has 
exercised a real influence for good on British military affairs. 
He has convinced the military authorities, as well as the gen- 
eral newspaper reader, that the exposure of abuses by an in- 
telligent civilian, and guarded originally by the shelter of the 
anonymous character, tells powertully in the long run on the 
well-being of the army itself, however distasteful to men in 
power at the outset. It is not much of an exaggeration to say 
that Dr. Russell's letters from the Crimea, whatever may have 
been their defects, both negative and positive, gave an impulse 
to that army reform which is as yet very far indeed from 
being completed, but which nevertheless is real and satisfac- 
tory as far as it goes. From that time, too, there has been a 
manifest rise in the tone and inteiligence of the war and for- 
eign correspondence of “own correspondents” generally. It 
may often be silly, often empty, and often conceited, but it is 
daily advancing in knowledge and conscientiousness; and 
such an acknowledgment of its services as that just made by 
General Peel will serve still more to give it character and po- 
sition; and also, we may trust, to increase the sense of re- 
sponsibility of those who thus write for innumerable readers. 











Ow Cocoa anv Cuoco.ate.—There can be no doubt that among 
the beverages prepared by art for humana use, a very high place 
is claimed by cocoa and chocolate. The proper name of the tree 
which supplies the nibs or beans is Theobroma cacao, a tree 
which probably belonged to Mexico, but is now cultivated in 
many lands. They tell us that the use of it was observed some 
three centuries and a half sioce by the earliest explorers of Cen- 
tral America. The Spaniards for a long time were the chief con- 
eumers in Europe; but it came into use in London more than 
two centuries back. Its progress was slow, and not till late 
years did it assume the aspect of a national drink among us. Of 
late, however, French and English preparations of it have multi- 
plied. and the low price at which a pl t and whol be- 
versge can be prepared without much labour, has been a strong 
incentive to its increased popularity. We add bere an extract 
from the “ Pantropheon”’ of the late M. Soyer, and we hope it 
will be found interesting :— 


“ Every one is aware that chocolate is an aliment obtained 
from the cocoa-nut, roasted and reduced to paste, with sugar and 
aromatics. 

“ Bat first, the choice of cocoa nuts is not indifferent. 

“ Those from Soconusco, from Caracas, and Maracaibo, are the 
best and sweetest ; it is, however, well to mix them with other 
kinds, to correct their insipidity by a certain sharpness far from 
being unpleasant; thus, to four parts of Caracas cocoa, earthed— 
that is, rendered mild by a sojourn of some weeks under the 
moist earth—a part of cocoa from the Antilles, or Maragoon and 
Para, is added ; this kind contains more of sharp and bitter mat- 
ter. These cocoas are slightly torrified in an iron pan. The 
Spaniards burn their cocoa much less than the Italians. Being 
left to grow cold, this cocoa is slightly crushed, to separate the 
envelopes or shells, which are thrown away. However, in Eng- 
land, Switzerland, and Germany, these shells serve to make, with 
boiling water, a warm infusion, mixed with milk and drank in 
lieu of real chocolate. The enveiopes of torrified coffee are em- 
ployed in a similar manner in the east for the ‘ Sultana coffee.’ 
The mixtures of torrified cocoa are reduced into a fat paste of a 
browa colour, either between stones, or by means of an iron 
roller upon a porphyry rock, warmed underneath by live coals ; 
this paste, regularly ground, is at last incorporated with sugar, 
equal to its weight, then it is mixed together as perfectly as pos- 
sible. Ia this chocolat de santé a smali quantity of very fine cin- 
namon powder is admitted, which maxes it more palatable, and 
neutralises the action of the fat and heavy substance, or vegeta- 
ble butter contained in the cocoa. 

“* The term chocolate belongs, it ia said, to the language of the 
Mexicans, and is derived from the two words choco, sound or 
noise, and aéle, water, because it is beaten in boiling water to 
make it froth, according to the custom of this people. Before 
their conquest by the Spaniards, it formed the principal aliment 
of the Mexicans. They held the cocoa tree in such estimation, 
that its kernel served as current coin, and this custom even now 
remains.’—HcMBotor, 

“* The Mexican chocolate, besides the pimento, contained the 
chile, or Indian whest-flour, with honey, or sweet juice of the 
agava. To this was added annotto, an astringent tinctorial juice, 
of a rosy hue, obtained from the seeds of the Bixa Orleana, The 
chieftains, or lords and warriors only, enjoyed the right of feed- 
ing on chocolate, as the most restoring aliment, and the most ca- 
pable, in their opinion, of repairing worn-out strength and pro- 
ducing vigour. The addition of the perfume of vanilla, again, 
augments this quality, according to the testimony of physicians 
and travellers. Dias of Castilho relates that Montezuma drank 
vanilla chocolate, and the Maréchal de Bellisie eays, in his ‘ Tes- 
tament Politique,’ that the regent, Louis Phillipe d’Orléans, re- 
galed himself every morning with chocolate at his petit lever. 

“ The ladies of Chiapa, in Mexico, are so fond of these per 
fumed chocolates that they even have them carried to eat in 











church.-.The Spanish Creole nuns have also brought to great 
perfection the art of preparing fine chocolate, perfumed with 


amber. 


“The use of chocolate was soon brought from Mexico, after 
its conquest by Fernando Cortes, into Spain, and this food has 


there become quite habitual. First, it easily deceives hanger by 
reason of ,its own qualities and slow digestion ; then it is soften- 
ing and cooling, which renders it particularly desirable in warm 
climates, especially such as the Iberian peninsula. Thus the 
Spaniards but slightly roast their cocoa nuts; they prefer pre- 
serving but a very slight bitterness, and mixing with it more aro- 
matics. Besides, chocolate, so useful to dry and nervous tempe- 
raments, is an agreeable analeptic, recommended against 
hypochondria and melancholy, two affecti 80 to the 
Spaniards. The beggars, even, could not live without it, and 
they accost each other in the morning with inquiring if their 
lordships have taken their chocolate. 





* This aliment is favourable to idleness, augments the calm of 


the body and mind, and plunges one in a sweet quietude of far 
niente at @ small expense. 

“ From Spain the fashion of taking chocolate was introduced 
into Italy, especially by the Florentine, Anotonio Carletti. The 
Italians extract from cocoa more exalted qualities by torrefac- 
tion: they burn it till it becomes bitter. The grave question 
arose among them, whether chocolate taken in the morning by 
monksgbroke the fast principally in Lent. The Cardinal Bran- 
caccio, and other learned casuists, battled long in order to prove 
that chocolate, being evidently a beverage made of water, could 
not be in the least considered as an aliment, nor break the fast. 
We see, indeed, in the correspondence of the Princesse des Ur- 
sins—all powerful at the court of Philip V. of Spain—and 
Madame de Maint that the i of pious persons had 
been placed in full tranquillity by this decision. and that any one 





might fast during the whole of Lent as perfectly by drinking 


chocolate as if he had only partaken of a glass of cold water. 


“ ‘Chocolate became pretty common in France from the time of 
Anne of Austria, mother of Louis XIV. ; however, it does not 
appear to have ever excited the same enthusiasm as coffee ; it is 


not favourable to good cheer, nor is it exhilarating. To this may 


be traced, perhaps, the indifference of the English for this beve- 


rage.’ ”—VIREY, 





Avtuor or “Tue Lire or Jesus.”—Renan is still rather a 
His 
parents were parents without fortune and wished him to become 


young man; he was born in 1823 in Treguier. in Brittany. 


a priest. Renana priest! What a singular contrast, such a 
life sometimes offers, chiefly caused by poverty. Renan, there- 
fore, entered a seminary of priests, and distinguished himself 
very soon by his rapid progress so that at the express recom- 


mendation of his superiors he was received in a larger seminary 


in Paris. 
This seminary wes then under the direction of M. Dupanloup, 


who, later, achieved great reputation and became Bishop of 

He conceived a particular affection for young Renan, 
and declared him several times one of his best pupils. But 
Renan soon perceived that he was entirely unfitted to become a 
priest, and left the seminary notwithstanding all imaginable re- 
presentations of Mr. Dupanloup, who was greatly affected by 
this step. Both are to-day celebrated men, but in directly oppo- 


Orleans. 


site directions. Bishop Dupanloup, one of the most effective 
writers of the clerical party, and an implacable polemist, never 
wrote a single word against his former pupil. 

Mr. Renan, on leaving the seminary, had to struggle with very 


hard times; without fortune, and left entirely to himself, he was 
obliged to accept the very modest position of a substitute teacher 
However, he employed his leisure time 
He published several works 
which attracted general attention, and he was thus fortunate 


in a boarding-school. 
in contiouing his former stadies. 


enough to be admitted to participate in several expeditions 


which were undertaken in the interest af science, at the expensé 


of the Government. He travelled over a large portion of the 
East, visited the ruins of Nineveh, the Holy Sepulchre, and thus 
had the opportunity to study the very same localties which were 
to be the scene of his later works. Subsequently, he again 
visited the East, and in the year 1864, he had occasion to visit 
the Emir Abdel Kader at Damascus, and to enjoy the hospitality 
of this celebrated man. With this visit there is connected an 
interesting episode. M. Renan, who, beside several other lan- 
guages, speaks Arabic very fluently, was enabled to converse 
with Abdel Kader on all sorts of subjects. In one of these con- 
versations the Emir said some very flattering words to him con- 
cerning his “ Life of Jesus.’’ “ Have you read my book ?” asked 
Renan, quite surprised. Abdel Kader ordered immediately the 
book to be brought, and banding it to the author he smilingly 
said to him: “I have not only read it thoroughly, but I have 
added remarks and notes to it.” “The Life of Jesus” with 
notes in the handwriting of Abdel Kader! Certainly this must 
be a very interesting copy! 

Renan is truly a self-made man who owes whatever be is and 
whatever he possesses to his iron perseverance and to his unin- 
terrapted studies ; he commands our respect. His appearance 
offers nothing striking or uncommon ; his ecclesiastical educa- 































































there were—English, 61,345; Scotch, 12,876; Irish, 100 676 ; 
foreigners, 28,619; not distinguished, 6,291; total, 209,801. 
The Irish emigrants formed 47.98 per cent. of the whole, and 
55.74 per cent. of the emigrants who went to the United 
States. There were among the Irish who went to the United 
States 31,943 single men, being in the proportion of 38.9 to 
the whole Irish emigration. 

Of the emigrants to the United States and British North 
America 120,923, or 73} per cent. proceeded in steam vessels, 
and 43,546 in sailing vessels. The proportion of those who 
went in steam vessels was much larger than in any previous 

ear, and as the average price of passage in those vessels was 
trom 80 to 50 per cent. higher than in sailing vessels, the ex- 
tent to which they were resorted to is a proof that there was 
no pecun distress among the emigrants. The resort to 
steam vessels is now so grneral that from the Clyde there 
were no sailing vessels carrying emigrants last year, nor from 
Li l were there any such vessels to British North 
Ame The mortality, as far as the Commissioners have 
returns, amounted in steam vessels to .04 per cent., in sailing 
ships to .19 per cent. 

In the emigration to Australia and New Zealand there is a 
decrease a8 compared with 1864 of 3,659, and as compared 
with 1863 of 15,771. The principal decrease is in the emigra- 
tion to Victoria.— Pall Mall Gazette. 





Tue Po.ite SHorkeerer.—A curious case in kleptomania 
is reported in Paris. A lady bought half a pound of fine 
prepared wool at a shop at ten francs the pound, but popped 
a leg of mutton belonging to the shopkeeper into her bag 
with it. The action wasseen by the master, who politely took 
away the lady’s bag, and said, “I think my assistant made a 
mistake—he has given you too much wool. We will weigh 
it; indeed the bag weighs seven pounds, which, at ten francs 
the pound, will be seventy francs. Will you take the whole 
of the wool?” Too glad to fall in with the humour of the 
shopkeeper, the lady agreed, paid and departed with her leg 
of mutton, and the shopkeeper sent the money to the poor of 
the quarter. 





Tue “Marsir Cuarr” anp “ Wooisack.”—The rumour 
that Sir Hugh Cairus would be the next occupant of the 
Marble Chair—a seat, by the way, that has long ceased to ex- 
ist save in the poetic imaginations of legal biographers—oc- 
casioned some public remark on the “comparative youth” of 
the Conservative Attorney-General, and some erroneous infe- 
rences concerning the average age of Chancellors on first re- 
ceiving the Seals. Born in 1819, Sir Hugh is still in his forty- 
eighth year ; but had he veritied the report by becoming Lord 
Derby's Chancellor, he would not have been remarkable in 
history as a singularly youthful holder of the Great Seal. 
Lord Keeper Guildford, Lord ae Lord Somers, Lord 
Cowper, Lord Hardwicke, and Lord Thurlow held the Seals 
before they had reached our present Attorney-General’s age. 
Of twenty-eight holders of the Seal who have flourished 
since Sir Orlando Bridgeman’s reign, ten were under fifty 
years of age on entering office; and only nine had reached 
fifty-five years of age on being summoned to preside over 
Chancery. “In these later ycars, while the number of compe- 
titors for the Great Seal bas been rapidly increasing, financial 
reform has shorn the prize of so many golden charms that 
candidates are seldom willing to accept the desired office un- 
til they have gained from practice at the bar that requisite 
measure of wealth whicn can no longer be acquired from the 
emoluments of the Chancellor’s place. 





Inricsxcs or Farpsrick tas Great.—Thde Emperor of Rus- 
sia bas ehown himself equally ready to compliment the Kaiser 
on the victory of Custozza and the King of Prussia on the tri- 
umph of Sadowa. The latter, it is true, is his uncle; yet the 
Journal de St. Petersbourg speaks suspiciously of Prussia as 
“a Monarchy which believes iteelf to be sufficiently strong to 
compel the assent of Europe to its conquests in Germany, for- 
getting that there still exist strong and united Powers in Europe 
to whom the European balance of Power is not a mere empty 
word.” Qn the other hand, we are told by the correspondent 
of the Times at Berlin that italy is not trusted by Prussia, and 
has been suspected of foul play against that country since the 
beginning of the war. We are also told that, after all, nothing 
would now give the Prussians more satisfaction than a league 
with Austria against France, to gain her concurrence in which 
object they would gladly give ber the sway over Southern Ger- 
many. Again; a writer io the Paris Presse states that at the 
very moment the sovereigns of Austria and Prussia had arranged 
the Convention of Gastein last year, Bismarck made overtures to 
M. von der Pfordten to engage Bavaria in an alliance against 
Austria, pointing out that the position Austria lost in Germany 
south of the Maine would naturally fall to Bavaria. The Ba- 
varian Minister, however, refused to enter into euch a plot. 
Probably great injustice is done to Napoleon III., when he is 





tion has‘left visible traces in him ; he seems reserved, even shy, 
and his movements are measured. He is thick and short, with 
s long face, a prominent nose and compressed lips ; his eyes are 
fine and full of expression, but almost always lowered to the 
ground as though looking for some lost object. When you see 
before you this small, unpretendiog man, you would never sus- 
pect in him the powerful mind, the unconquerable defender of 
new ideas which have provoked such incessant polemics and such 
violent storms, He is an excellent companion, a spirited story 
teller; when he speaks, his countenance becomes enlivened and 
he knows how to spread an irresistible charm on whatever he 
says. He is very happily married with an intelligent and re- 
markable woman, the daughter of the celebrated French painter 
Ary Scheffer. 

Renan, in a certain sense, is at present the “lion of the sea- 
son ;”’ the great excitement cansed by the publication of his 
“ Apostles” is naturally transferred to the author, and finds every- 
where a loud echo. 





Peorting New Wor.ips.—The tweaty-sixth report of the 
Emigration Commissioners, just issued, states that in the fifty- 
one years that have elapsed since 1814 there have Jeft the 
United Kingdom 5,901,510 emigrants, of whom 3,597,789, or 
nearly 61 per cent., have gone to the United States of America, 
2,177,850 to British Colonies, and 125,871 to other places. Of 
the composition of this emigration in the earlier years the 
Commissioners do not venture to offer an opinion, but of the 
4,827,530 who have left the United Kingdom during the last 
twenty-five years they believe that upwards of 60 per cent. 
were Irish, and that of these the great bulk have gone to the 
United States. The Irish emigration may be calculated at an 
ave of upwards of 116,000 a year during the whole of that 
period, which is considerably more than the natural increase 
of the people could supply. The reduction of the population 










pposed to be the only Mephistopheles amongst monarchs, 
Some of the others are not a whit more honestly inclined; the 
difference is that be is a cleverer rogue than they.—London Re- 
view. 


Enauisu anp American Wowen.—It has been remarked by a 
recent American observer that one thing in which English girls 
differ totally from their Transatlantic cousins is the frequency 
with which they participate in the sports and recreations of their 
brothers, and the evident enjoyment they have in exercises 
which involve a considerable amount of physical exertion. The 
love of active sport, so characterietic of the English, displays it- 
self among women as well as men: and women are rewarded 
for their efforts, not only in the actual amount of pleasure which 
they feel, but in the fact that active bodily exercise conduces to 
the production and prolongation of real bodily health. The ac- 
tive frames and rory cheeks of English girls accustomed to much 
open air exercise contrast favourably with the fragility and de- 
licacy of women who lead a more artificial existence. 

The tendency of the modern mind to the appreciation of ro- 
bust health, and of the active exercises which are 80 favourable 
to it, is shown in nothing more clearly than in the fact that now- 
a-days the heroine of a novel, in order to be interesting, need not 
be of the languishing, fainting, hysterical order, but must be able 
to,ride, and row, walk, and play croquet, and perhaps cricket, 
with the most active of her fellows. It is true tbat all this acti- 
vity does not prevent her from being @ highly sentimental and 
otherwise properly “feminine” person. Nor, indeed, is there 
anything “ ne” or “ strong-minded,” according to mo- 
dern English notions, in a woman’s being subject to a process of 
physica] as well as mental education. 

Now that everyone has gone or is soon going into the country 
or to the seaside, or to journey in foreign lands, it is perhaps a 
little appropriate to consider what physical recreations there are 
which are open to and practieed by women, especially those who 
are still almost in their girlhood. 

Bathing, as it is practised at our coast towns, is no doubt a 
delightful recreation ; but if to it swimming could be added, the 
Seer te and the possible use and advantage 

extended. Though swimming is an art so easy of acqui_ 
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THE ALBION. 








sition, and so useful in practice, it is surprising how few pos- 
seas it, 

Rowing is an exercise which is gaining ground and favour 
among women as a physical recreation, it is one to be com- 
mended. A good style of rowing is as attainable by skill on 
the part of women as on that of men, and, if the amusement be 
indulged in at all, this ought to be aimed at. Whether ladies 
will ever condescend to compete in rowing matches is a questi 


the expected surplus of £823,000; but fortunately the error | 


was this year the other way. Instead of calculating a million 
more than was received, the Iodian Finance Minister had 
reckoned on £675,000 less than he had got. The revenue 
was £47,041,000, and the expenditure £47,021,000, leaving a 
surplus of £20,000 instead of the deticit which had been 
ents. In each year the Minister had been disturbed 





of the dim future. Perbaps the highest excellence is only at- 
tained through competition ; but, for all that, we are not pre- 
pared to speculate about the matter at present. When row- 
ing becomes more general, it will be time enough to con- 
sider it. 

For young girls of from twelve or thirteen to seventeen or 
eighteen we have heard a modified species of cricket recommen- 
ded. We have heard of a large ls’ school where cricket 
matches are regularly played, and entered into by the girls with 
much spirit. It is to be hoped they are more amenable to dis- 
cipline than the Etonians proved themselves the other day in the 
match at Lord’s. If cricket be objected to as involving too much 
strain on the bodily powers of girls, we would still recommend 
that they should indulge in active sports, taking, if possible, 
some of those in which boys delight, and modifying them to suit 
themselves. We do not for our part dread that this activity will 
be followed by any deterioration of morals or manners on the 
part of the girls.~—Queen. 





Tue CAUSES AND PREVENTION oF Eripemics.—For the 
benefit of those who value their own comfort, health, and 
life, and wish their families and neighbours well, we publish 
a series of observations, which are just now particularly sea- 
sonable. What follows isin great part derived from a valu- 
able memorandum, which Dr. Arnot, of England, wrote at 
the time of the cholera visitation in 1854, and which was 
printed in one of the Blue Books by the Government : 

A careful analysis of the principal causes show them all 
to belong to two classes, of which the one is of things which 
favour the accumulation of filth and its rotting or decomposi- 
tion into foul efflavia, and the other is of agents which weaken 
the living system, and render it more susceptible of harm from 
filth or other cause. Of the first class are— 

1. Whatever gathers filth or impedes its removal, as cess- 
pools or imperfect drains. 
2. Warmth (favouring decomposition). 
3. Damp or moisture (with similar effects). 
Hot, wet seasons. 
Low river sides and seashores; marsby levels. 
Sea ports. 
Crowds of pape in houses, ships, &c. 
. Enclosed places without ventilation. 
9. Calm weather, &c. 
Of the second class, which weaken the system, are— 
1. Intemperance of all kinds. 
. Debauchery. 
. Fatigue of body or mind. 
. Deficient food or long fasting. 
Bad food, or drink, or air. 
Depression of mind. 
. Uncomfortable dwellings. 
. Poverty, &. 
None of the particulars of either class, alone or combined 
are in this country sufficient to cause cholera, unless the 
epidemic influence which travels be also present. 
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Tue Emperor NaApotzon’s Assistants.—The sending 
into Lorraine, to be present at the celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the annexation of that province to France, his 
graceful consort, just returned from her courageous visit to 
the plague-stricken people of Amiens with a halo of popularity, 
with the Prince Imperial, who is beginning to draw many 
sympathies around him, was in truth a most happy idea. 
The result bas already shown itself. The Imperial journey 
has proved one series of ovations, The testimony of private 
letters and of visitors in those localities, yet more than the 
details of the official journal, make one feel that these were 
quite sufficiently marked with individual feeling and sponta- 
niety to be highly gratifying to the Emperor and to the objects 
of them. The records of tiumphal arches passed under at 
Chalons, Bar-le Duc, and finally at Nancy, naturally resemble 
one another too closely to be more than merely glanced at. 
Bat one of these must have singularly touched the E 's 
heart. “To Eugéaie, Sister of Charity,” showed a true ap. 
preciation of the late act which has so raised the Imperial lady 





r 


into somethipg more than the partner of a powerful sovereign. od 


Chalons was the resting-place on Saturday, where the Em- 
press and her son were conducted to the cathedral amid the 
acclamations of assembled crowds; afterwards they assisted 
at a lengthened official reception at the Prefecture, crosses 
and medals of distinction being distributed by the Empress, 
who then entertained the local and departmental authorities 
at a great banquet, terminating a busy and most fatiguing day 
by being present at a ball given at the Hotel de Ville, where 
she remained up to a late hour. 





Joan or Anc’s Tower.—A eubscription has been staried for 
the purpose of purchasing the tower at Rouen, now in private 
hands, in which Joan of Arc wasimprisoned. The scheme seems 
to have been very successful, and the Government has promired 
to give 25,000 france. The list contains the names of several 
eminent Englishmen, amongst others those of Lord Brougham, 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, and Mr. Bright. The French papers take 
this as a great compliment. The idea of purchasing the tower 
and of making a public monument of it is, we believe, due to a 
young profeasor named Morin. 





Sate ov Ory Manvuscrrrts axnp Avrograrns.—A sale of ex- 

traordinary MSS. and autographs has just been concluded by 
a firm in Londoon. The collection was about 
a hundred years since, by Sir Jobn Fenn, who edited the * Pas 
ton Letters.” The following were amongst the most remarkable 
lots, with the prices they produced :—A series of eighteen pro- 
clamations and letters, each signed by Queen Elizabeth, pro- 
duced £63 18s., some being bought by the Society of Antiquaries. 
The Arms and Names of the Officers under William Duke of 
Normandy, afterwards King of England, when he besieged the 
Isle of Ely in 1056, a very curious and early roll of vellum, with 
44 coats of arms, emblazoned ; the copy from which Blomefield 
printed in his * Collectanea Cantabrigiensia.” £8 5s. Grant 
irom John, Earl of Moreton, son of Heary IL, King of England, 
and afterwards King himself by the title of King Jobn, to Ber- 
tram de Verdun, of land in Charena, dated at Rouen, about 1189, 
£12. Charter of King Stephen, granting te the Church of St. 
Peter of Eye and the Monks there, all the valuable possessions 
which they had in the time of Robert Malet, and before the 
King (Stephen) came to the throne, free from all exaction, 
dated at Eye, 1187, £30 (Boone), 





FLUCTUATIONS OF THE Orrum TrapE ox Inpta—Both in 
1864-5 and 1865-6 the Indian estimates had been erroneous. 


In the former year there was a deficit of £193,000 instead of 


lations by the fluctuations of the opium revenue 
which produced in 1865-6 £8,638,000, or £1,277,000 more 
than was looked for. 





Chess. 


Conpvuctzp sy Captarn G. A. Mackenztz. 
PROBLEM,No. 917. By Herr Sahlberg of Stockholm. 
BLACK. 

















White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLuTion TO PROBLEM No, 916, 
White. Black. White. Black, 
KttoK5 Btks Kt (a) 


1 | 3 Q mates 
2 QtoK Kt6ch K moves 


(a) 
at Nh ‘tees 
2QtoK Kt6 Ktks Kt 


(8) 
1 KttoK7 | 2 KttoQ3, and mates next move. 





Game played not long ago ogg Messrs. Macdonnell and 
en, 


White, Black. White. Black, 
Mr. MeD. Mr. Boden, Mr. MeD. Mr. Boden. 
1PtoK4 PtoQ4 19 KttoKB PtoKR4(c) 
2 P tks P Ktto K B3 20 KttoKRad) KttoQ2 
3 KttoQB3 Kttks P 21 PtoK Kt4 P tks 
4KttoK BS BtoK Kt5 22 P tks P BtoK R2 
5 BtoK 2 PtoK3 23 KttoKB3 PtoK BS 
6 Castles BtoQ3 4% QtoKB PtoK4 
+g LS Q KttoQ 2 2 PtoKB5 PtoK5 
8 Kttks Bch P tks Kt 26KttoQ2 RtoQBT7(d 
9PtoQ4 Castles 27 KttoQKt3 Ktke R 
10 KttoKKt5 BtoK B4 28 K tks K PtoQR4 
1LPtoKB4 KttoQ Kt5 |wQRtoQKt Ptok Kt3(e) 
12 Bto Qs Kt tks B 30 QtoKR3 (fs) PtoK Kt4 
13 P tks Kt PtoK RK 3 SL KRtoOKR KttoKB 
MW4KttoK4 Qto QKts BQtoKR6 PtoQR5(y) 
15 Bto K3 PtoQé 33 Btke KKtP Pt t 
16 KttoKKtS KRtoK (a) | 34 Btks BP Q q 
17K RtoKB2 KttoKB3 35 QtoKtich Ktto Kts 
18 PtoKR3(b) QRtoQB 36 P tks Kt, and white wins. 





(a) Taking Q Kt P with Q does not look very good. 

(b) Necessary to keep back Black’s Kt. 

(c) Certainly not a good move. 

(a) Still threatening to force the P to K Kt 4, and very well 
played on White’s part. [ 

(d) Losing time. Kt to K 4 would have given Black rather the 
vantage. 
(e) Il-advised; after this Black’s game goes to the bad. 
(f) Very good again on White's side. 
(g) This mistake is immediately fatal. 


Game played between Messrs. Hirschfeld and Harrwitz. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Hirschfeld. Harrwitz Hirschfeld Harrwitz. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 17 Ktto B4 Rto K Kt 4] 
2PtoKB4 KBtoB4 18 KttksQP QtoK2 
3K KtwBs PtoQ3 19 Kt toB5 QtoK3 
4KBtoB4 QKtto B38 |20 Pto K R K to Kt 5 
5PtoQ BS QBwKt5 21 PtoK Kt3 KRtks K Pech 
6 PtoQ3 KKttoB3 |22 BtksR Q tks Beh 
7PtoK R3 B tks Kt BWKtQZ KttoQB4{e] 
8 Q tks B B to Kt3 | 2s P tks Kt R to Q sq ch 
9 Bto K3 P tks P 25 KttoQ 6 KttoK4 
10 Btks B {a} QKttoK4[b)|26QRtoKsqy QtoQ4ch 
ll KBtoKtich Kk KttoQ2 zIKtoBs P tks 
12 Q tke P KP tks Ble] | 28 RtksKt[{f] QtksR 
18 PtoQ4 QKttoKkts |29QtksBPch K to Rsq 
4 QtoK B2 Castles BW RtoQsq PtoKR3S 
15 QKtto Q@2 PtoQBSs | @ 10.9 8, ana wins 
16 B toQ3 R to R4[d} 


[a] Had White taken P with Q’s B, Black would have obtained 
a good game by playing Kt to K 4. 

6) A good move if properly followed up. 

c| Mr. Harrwitz did not make the best of his position; he 
would otherwise bave taken Q’s P with Kt, checkiog, compelling 
White to take Kt with B. He might then have taken Q B with 
Kt, having a Pawn mere witha good position. 
d| This sacrifices a Pawn uselessly. 
4 Hazardons in the extreme; 4 little reflection would have 
convinced Black of the immediate danger he incurred by this 
move. Q Kt to K 4, an apparently good move, would not have 
led to any better result, but it would have required great nicety of 
play on the part of White to avert the danger, ¢. g :— 


23 QKttoK4 \* Ptks Kt 
If KttoQ6 QwQé¢ 26 KtoQ3(best] K Ktto K 
2 Kt tke? Ktto B5 ch 4ch, and wins. 
2 RtoQsqea | BMQRtoQsq QtoQ 4 
% Ktto Q4 PwRQ Be | 27 Kto Bsq &c. 
[f] Ingeniously conceived, ensuring a speedy and successful 
victory. 


Match between Messrs. Anderssen and Steinitz in London. 


The first game of this inspiriting match came off at the West- 
minster Club to the no 6 entertainment and interest of « suf- 
ficiently numerous circle of Below our readers will 
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GAME I. 
(Commenced at 1.40, finished at 6.30.) 

White. Biack, White. Black. 
Herr A. Herr 8. Herr A. Herr 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 19 KttksQBP{c] K Kt tks Kt 
2KttoKB3 KttoQ B3 20 B tks R Q tks B 
SBtoQB4 BtoQ B4 21 Rtks Kt Kt tks R 
4PtoQKt4 Btks KtP 2 QtoQ5ch QtoK B2 
5PtcQB3 BtoQ B4 23 Qtks Kt Kto 
6 Castles PtoQ3 %PtoQR4 PtoQ4 
7PtoQ4 P tks P 23 RtoQ $54 
8 Ptks P Bto Q Kt3 26 Rto Q3 } B4 
9 PtoQs KttoQR4 stoene toR 
10 BtoQ Kt2 KttoK2 BWPtoKRS ktoQB 
1l Bto Q3 Castles -$ rog Fy PtokK R38 
12 KttoQB3 pees 30 PtoK Kt4 QtoKB3 
18 QKttoK2 PtoK B4 eae? KtoQB6 
~$ PLU P tks K P 82 KttoK5 RtoQBé4 [d) 
15 B tks K P Bto KB4 3 QtoRSch KtoR2s 
16 Btks B R tks B a are Soe K to Rt 
17 P tks B P asl fy | 35 KttoKKt6 Rto QB6 [e} 
18 QKtto Q4 RtoKB: 36 Q to KB8 eh 





Black resigns, as he must lose his queen in two or three moves. 
a) A new move at the present moment, we believe. 
6} We should rather have taken with Kt. . 
ce] This is beautifully played; he wins back the piece and ex- 
change sacrificed, together with a Pawn. ° 
{d] One of the terms of play was that each player be bound to 
make twenty moves in two hours; and as, at this juncture, Mr. 
Anderssen had twice as much time to spore as Mr. Steinitz had, it 
certainly been the latter’s wisest plan to play for a draw by 

sim 5 Ane R with R. 

ta nfortunately overlooking the hideous threat contained ia 
Anderssen’s last move. 








BRITISH CHESS ASSOCIATION, 


The Association’s handsome silver challenge cup, with its 
accompanying prize of some £30 in money, has been won by 
Mr. De Vere, who, however, has to hold the cup against all 
comers again in 1868 before he can call it his own property. 
The five players who entered for this cup scored as follows: 

Sir J, Trelawny lost 3 to Mr. Minchin, and did not continue 


play. 

Mr. Minchin won 3 to 1 against Mr. Bird, lost 3 and drew 1 
with Mr. M‘Donnell, lost 3 to 0 with Mr. De Vere. 

Mr. M‘Donnell won 3 with 1 draw of Mr. Minchin, and lost 
3 to Mr. De Vere; but with Mr. Bird Mr. M'Donnell has not 
played at all, a fact which, though it could not now affect the 
ownership of the cup, indicates some defect in the condTtions of 
the tourney. 

— Bird won 1 and lost 3 to Mr. Minchin, lost 3 to Mr. De 
ere. 

From this statement it will be seen that Mr. De Vere, although 
a@ much younger player, accomplished the extraordinary task of 
defeating each of his opponents in every game, not even one 
parte having been so much as drawn against him, a result evinc- 
ing real and unmistakable ability on the part of the victor. Of 
the issue of the handicap jousts we have not received nor heard 
any particulars. 





a 
Screntiric Pray tm Wuist.— The reason in favour of 
leading a particular card from a given combination is, that it is 
more advantageous to lead that card than any other. 

We want our partner to count at least five trumps in our hand 
when we lead the knave, and afterwards play king or queen; 
four tramps when we Jead the king, and afterwards play queen 
or knave, with one exception stated below. It is true that the 
reason for so leading in plain suits does not apply in trumps. 
But chere are many cases at whist where the original reason for 
a certain course of play disappears, the course itself being ex- 
tended to similar cases, as a mere means of enabling our partner 
to count our hand. Thus, with bat two left of partoer’s lead, 
the rule is to return the best, because, with only three originally, 
we are weak in the suit, and we should sacrifice our good 


rule holds for the smallest cards as well as for higher 
ones. Thus, with ace, three, two, having won with 
the ace, we are bound to return the three and not the 
two. It is not pretended that the return of the three strengthens 
our partner in the least. The original reason of the rule has 
vanisbed ; the three is chosen simply to enable our partner to 
count that we have only two cards of the suit remaining, for 
with more than two we are bound to return the emallest.— Field. 





Knase Piano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano. 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their, tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of any first class maker.— J. Y. World. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTASLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
Branch Offices, 269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia, 
Continne to Drg and Cigan Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &c., ac. 
Ladies 8.x, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 
Also Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by express. 











BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, | 





find opening parte - 


card to strengthen our partner, who is presumably strong. The * 
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